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Advertising Spruces Up Its Image 


Meeting plans do have their 
pitfalls. Lel The Jam Handy Organization help you steer clear of them. Just tell us which 


internal or external groups you want to reach and outline the things you want to say. Our 


professional, experienced staff will go to work immediately to make your message effective, 
memorable and dramatically clear. THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION 
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sales talk 


SALES TALK IS DISTRIBUTED TO SALES 
MANAGEMENT ADVERTISERS AND PROSPECTS 


October 6, 1961 issue 


How's business? According to Peter B. B. Andrews, SM's Consulting 
Economist, and his 3ll-man group of economists and marketing men, it is 
getting better -- at a satisfactory but not spectacular rate. In this 
quarter and early next year it will get further strong stimulation from 
the urgent jump in national defense and space development spending. 

Andrews rates 116 industries on th quarter and 1962 prospects: For 
this quarter 15 have increased ratings, decreases none. For the next year, 

19 industries up, none down. Of particular interest to ad men are these 
industries with up-pointing arrows for 1962: residential building, cosmetics, 
drugs and medicines, paper products, sporting goods, synthetic textiles, tooth 
pastes and mouthwashes. 

Every advertising medium is bound to be affected, favorably or unfavor- 
ably, by the swing toward data processing equipment. The cover story, in the 
October 6th issue of Sales Management, explains how it is being applied to 
marketing situations and problems. More and more we're going to see almost 
instantaneous machine-made comparisons between sales results and advertising 
pressures. 

To sell the increased output of our factories and the greater facilities 
of our service organizations, the nation needs more salesmen, and more adver- 
tising. SM is spelling out these needs in every issue. Currently the editors 
are flooded with letters commenting on the crusade to raise $100,000 to "sell" 


selling as a career to uncommitted students. 


Phil Salisbury 
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Theyre in...in Indiana 
with The STAR and The NEWS 


Morning & Sunday 


The best selling gasoline and oil brands get a lot of ‘‘mile- 
age” out of their ads in The Star and The News. 


With 52.8% coverage of Central Indiana’s 45-county, $4.3 
billion market area they get the major share of $206 million 
dollars in annual service station sales.* 


Star-News selling power can create brand preference for 
your products, too... at lowest dollar cost! 
*Figures for the year of 1960—a $7 million increase over 1959. 


The Indianapolis Star and The Indianapolis News 


Kelly-Smith Company, National Representatives 
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70% of total gasoline and 
oil linage in Indianapolis 
newspapers appears in 
The Star and The News 


Evening 


Photo by Arnold Newman 


A man who knows where’s he’s going can really go 
places with businesspapers. This is the medium 
that separates the admen from the boys. You’ve got 
to know your business when you get down to busi- 
ness with the kind of tough-minded, hard-to-kid 
businessmen you meet. . . in businesspapers. 


WORKING PRESS 
AT WORK. siciine a oi 


product maintain share-of-market after 
patent expirations greatly increased 
competition—helping introduce a brand- 
new product in an already crowded mar- 
ket. Businesspaper advertising did both 
jobs last year—and is doing similar jobs 
this year because “advertising in 


businesspapers means business” 


THE ASSOCIATED @):@: 
BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


205 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y.- 201 N. WELLS ST 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. + 333 WYATT BUILDING, WASHINGTON 5, D.C 
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A _man with a large view—who sees the whole pic- 


ture—knows where businesspapers fit. Experience 
tells him it's right at the top . . . for this is one 
medium that puts the marketing pro to the test 
It takes first-sate ability to plan ads that interest— 
and sell—businessmen . . . in businesspapers 


Advertising 
in businesspapers 
means business 


... Like sparking a seven-fold increase 
in sales of an established product 

(as it did last year for one advertiser) , 
or speeding nationwide distribution 

of a new line and helping boost 
first-year sales 50% above forecast (as 
it did for another). Businesspaper 
advertising works because it exists in 
an atmosphere of action. 


Good business advertising works best in 
a good businesspaper — 
a bought-and-paid-for ABP paper. 


ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS - 205 East 42nd Street, N.Y. 17, N.Y 
201 N. Wells Street, Chicago 6, Ill. + 333 Wyatt Building, Washington 5, D.C 


a sensible 
move 


for all companies 
using 10 or more 
business cars 


Investigate fleetcar leasing —the 
Hertz way—described by leading 
companies as “the lowest cost sales- 
insurance we ever took out.” Find 
out how Hertz Fleetcar Leasing 
plans cater to the special needs of 
larger users of business cars. Dis- 
cover how they’re tailored for com- 
panies which best benefit from the 
nation’s most extensive coast-to- 
coast leasing facilities, and from op- 
erating efficiency perfected over 30 


years. Each ‘‘10-Plus” plan replaces 
your cars with brand-new Chevro- 


lets, Corvairs, or other fine cars; 
assumes full responsibility for main- 
tenance and repairs; and reduces the 
many annoying details of fleet 
administration to the writing of one 
budgetable check each month. Use 
coupon below to learn why more and 
more and more multi-car companies 
agree Hertz Fleetleasing makes the 
best business sense for them. 


HERTZ FLEETC AR LE ASING, 

Att. H. F. Ryan, 

Ihe Hertz (¢ ‘orporation, 660 Madison Ave. 
New York 21, N. Y. Dept. D-106, 


Please send me your new fleetcar leasing 
booklet 


NAME 
POSITION 
COMPANY 
ADDKESS 


CITY & STATE 


Letters to the Editors 


Address: Sales Management, 


a billion in ice 

Wonder if in your recreation 
series you haven't overlooked ice- 
recreation? In 1959 alone, accord- 
ing to the Athletic Institute, ice 
skates outsold bowling shoes by 
about two to one. A recent survey 
made of recreation departments, 
with 220 communities responding, 
reported 12.3 million skaters, an 
average skating season of 65.4 
days. These are built, basically, on 
outdoor rinks. Projection to the 
rest of skating would bring the 
figure a good deal higher. 

We estimate that the rink and 
arena market represents a billion 
dollars to be spent within the next 
four years... . 

FENTON KELSEY, JR. 
Publisher 
Trade and Sport Publications, Inc. 
Madison, Wis. 


onus on management 


The moot question “Are There 
Enough Good Salesmen?” [SM, 
August 18] seems to suggest ad- 
ditional qualifying words which 
were omitted. They are 
Working?” and * . Looking fer 
Jobs?” 

As for the salesmen who are 
in the latter category, it is obvious 
that, by utilizing in detail the im- 
proved techniques of recruitment, 
testing and selection, round pegs 
can be provided for round 
holes. .. . 

As to “ Working?” I am re- 
minded of the closing sentence in 
your June 2 article on “What's 
Happened to Salesmanship?”— 
“Nothing that good management 
couldn’t cure.” 

B. F. 
Director of Sales Training 
Langendorf United Bakeries, Inc. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


ForDAN 


Your editorial of August 18 to- 
gether with the article “Are There 
Enough Good Salesmen?” will, I 
certainly hope, bring an awareness 
to all of us in marketing of the 
necessity of asking ourselves: “are 
there enough real sales managers?” 

While all the complaints 
about sales candidates seem to be 
sage observations of the situation 
today, my own experience indicates 


630 Third Avenue, 


New York 17, New York 


that they could have been words 
used by my sales manager 25 
years ago when he set out to make 
a salesman out of me. 

. On one particularly tough 
account I was trying to close, after 
failing to get the opening order I 
came back and explained that if 
I could just give the prospect one 
small consideration we might be 
able to get his business. My sales 
manager explained that whenever 
two men get together, one man 
makes a sale. The prime requisite 
of my job was that, if I were to 
collect my pay, I must be the one 
to do the selling. 

Some years later, when I fell 
into the trap of explaining to a boss 
that my salesmen were less than 
perfect, he told me that it did not 
take a particularly brilliant per- 
son to hire stupid people. 

I can charge any success I have 
had in selling back to the kind 
of inspirational leadership I have 
had from my sales managers. And 
I can find no better way to provide 
good salesmen in the future than 
to do as much for the youth of 
today as was done for us in the 
past. 

A. L. PLatxy 


Vice President—Sales, Hardware 
Pendleton Tool Industries, Inc. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


schedule of the ‘family man’ 


Re: “Why They Won't Go ‘On 
the Road’” [SM, August 18] 
While your magazine is general- 

ly informative and occasionally in- 
spiring, the above article is far 
below your standards. Clearly, Mr. 
Stacy would be happier if he were 
being pursued by a long line of 
eager salesmen, anxious to fill his 
openings. However, an appeal to 
reason might be as effective (or 
more so) than the distortions he 
offers. 

First, any “family man” with a 
schedule even approximately that 
offered as representative would 
either be too tired to hold any 
regular job or would be such a 
ball of fire that he would succeed 
at anything he attempted, thus not 
needing the “best springboard” of 
selling. 

Second, a man who doesn’t 
travel, but does have his “night 


(continued on page 122) 
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PORTRAIT OF A BUYER PROTECTING HIS PROPERTY 


Surely it is understandable that a timorous buyer 
wants to protect his sources, And it proves that he 
knows his business—because there’s nothing so impor- 
tant to an industrial buyer as product information. In 
other words, sources. 


Prime ‘source for sources is Thomas Publishing Com- 
pany. Every year Thomas compiles the most complete 
directory of product information in the world—Thomas 
Register. TR is a weighty tome—about 48 lbs. of buy- 
ing aid that lists 75,000 different product classifications 
on 10,000 pages, with 13,000 advertisers. 


Equally weighty, but not in pounds, is Thomas’ monthly 


product information newspaper for buyers, Industrial 


Equipment News. In IEN, buyers find details, draw- 
ings, cutaways, the whole product story told tersely. 
Over 81,000 buyers use IEN. 
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No industrial sales program is complete until product 
information is by the buyer’s hand. To reach the buyer, 
advertise in IEN and TR. Published by Thomas product 
information headquarters for the men who buy. 


THOMAS 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Product Information Headquarters 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 
Phone: QXford 5-O500 


Aman can do a lot of 
thinking while waiting 
for the moving van. 


AT THE END OF SEPTEMBER, THE 136 PEOPLE WHO ARE 
YOUNG € RUBICAM IN CHICAGO MOVED PROM 333 NORTH 
MICHIGAN AVENUE To ONE EAST WACKER DRIVE 


THESE ARE THE THOUCHTS THAT WENT THROUGH ONE MANS 
MIND WHILE WAITING FOR THE MOVERS TO COME. 


Tam in advertising and I believe init, 


] beheve in advert isIng as 2 worthwhile 
Career, but more importantly 4s 3 force 
for god in 2 free economy. 


J know of no more slonmificant 
opportunity than telling an honest 
public about an honest product. 


} believe in words and J beheve in 
pictures, not So Much in the way 
they can he put together to arrest 
the eye and ear, but in the way 
they get ideas cut of the package 
into the buying mind. 


[ respect the arithmetic of the census, 


but in so doing, J try to listen to the 
heart beat of the people. 


The size of the market impresSes 
me, but ;t 3s the feel of it | trust, 


‘When 7t comes to publications, Ido not 
question the number of people they 
reach as closely as I do the way they 
talk to them; and it isnt the power 
of TV that stirs Me as much as the 
purpose to which it can aspire, 


[ believe that 1n the act of advertigin g 
you move from pTinciple, not merely 
policy: You seek to Jead and to build, 
and you accept the risk, and if you 
fai], you dare the risk again. 


Or you are neither leading 
hor building. | 


It 1s difficult to believe lke this, 
because it 1S More popular to hedge 
the bet than to make the book. 


It 18 Safer to repeat a platitude 
than to Suppose 4 philosophy. 


Tt 18 easier to arrest attention than 
to earn your welcome, 


Imagination can be dangerous. 
But Jack of it 1s fatal. 


Figures comfort business minds and 
formulas promise refuge. But in 
neither do J repose my full belief 
because [qm of the people, 

Of, not above thern, and mest decidedly 
for them. And when I have kept 

faith with my job, J am with them, 


Advertising lS Ny pusiness, and. 
this 18 why I believe in it. 
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The Editor’s Side Pocket 


What Are We Waiting For? 


As you will see on pages 14-16, many readers agree with 
us that more should be done than is being done now—or 
can be done now through available funds—to give “uncom- 
mitted” students, especially those taking liberal arts courses, 
a better understanding of the profession of selling. What 
amazes me is that there seems to be such a great number 
of sales executives who will not face up to the problem, or 
who couldn’t care less. 


Doesn't it mean anything to them that in a recent study 
made in the high schools of Chicago and its suburbs selling 
was ranked near the bottom in order of merit and in order 
of desirability? Seniors were given a list of 16 occupations 
and professions which they were asked to rate in order of 
preference. Advertising ranked 12th and selling 13th. The 
findings echo the results of similar surveys made in colleges. 


One sales executive writes, “By the law of averages, about 
one person in ten has the aptitudes for selling. At present 
only one out of 17 is classified as a salesman by Government 
figures—4 million out of a labor force of around 70 million.” 
I wouldn’t admit that all of these deserve to be called sales- 
men. Then he concludes, “Our job is to FIND the one man 
out of ten who could make a success in selling.” 


Currently, who would care to argue that sales executives 
are doing a good job of finding that ONE good man and 
interesting him in selling? In baseball terms we are a sandlot 
group instead of a big league. Or perhaps it would be more 
precise to say that we are participants and not players. We 
are waiting for the other fellow to do something about it. 
Please let us have your reaction to the challenge we threw 
out in our Sept. 1 editorial. 


Why Is ‘Planning’ an Ugly Word? 

I was reading a Business Week story recently to the effect 
that over in England the Macmillan government is pushing 
for a new concept in the nation’s private enterprise economy 
—the introduction of national economic planning. It seems 
that the bright moments in the British economy’s fortunes 
since the war have been fleeting. Each time, a new crisis in 
the balance of payments has washed them away, putting 
the pound under pressure, and the nation under duress. 


What the British planners are after is three results— 
avoidance of too much duplication in public and private 
capital investment, better labor-management relations 
through joint consultation on the economy's target, and a 
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what every. 
sales executive 


should know 


about DENVER 


Take ten seconds to find in the following 
listing the annual dollar volume of the 
type of stores where your goods are sold. 


METROPOLITAN DENVER 


Type of Store Annual Sales 


$280,637,000 

Eating and Drinking 96,117,000 

General Merchandise 254,986,000 
Apparel 

Furn., Household, Appliance 65,452,000 

Automotive 267,560,000 

Gasoline Service Station 92,706,000 

. $0,710,000 

64,486,000 


Now consider that The Denver Post 
not only has 66% daily and 76% Sun- 
day coverage of metropolitan Denver, 
but also provides 44% daily and 56% 
Sunday coverage of Colorado. The fol- 
lowing figures, therefore, are significant. 


STATE OF COLORADO 


Type of Store Annual Sales 


$497,835,000 

Eating and Drinking 167,084,000 
General Merchandise 352,398,000 
Apparel 100,718,000 
Furn., Household, Appliance 107,186,000 
Automotive 458,782,000 
187,221,000 

214,405,000 

103,305,000 


Doesn’t this add up to a sales potential 
big enough to interest you? Big enough 
to warrant building a consumer fran- 
chise for your products through The 
Denver Post? 


> : a 
Sr Matt aE hey 
‘2, age 


we Ste 
4 tr 


... We are over- 
looking one of our 
greatest assets — 
the energy, enthusi- 
asm and good will of 
American youth.” 

ROBERT HEWETT With those words 
began a remarkable story of the 
power of American newspapers. 
Printed January 12, 1960, on the 
Minneapolis Star opinion pages, 
they rang the opening note of 
a two-part article by Robert 
Hewett, foreign correspondent for 
the Minneapolis Star and Tribune. 
Bob was concerned about the 
search for a bold, imaginative, 
distinctly American approach to 
helping the world’s backward 
countries. 

Response was immediate, loud 
and strong—from educators, pri- 
vate citizens, college students 


Minneapolis Star Photo by Mary Morgan Hewett 


a newspaper great ? 


and, most important, politicians. 
Approval came from Congress- 
man Walter Judd and Senator 
Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota, 
and a startling proposal for an 
American Youth Peace Corps was 
put forth by the then-campaign- 
ing John F. Kennedy. As Presi- 
dent, Mr. Kennedy issued an 
executive order —and an idea of a 
working American newspaperman 
became an American institution. 

As a result of this outstanding 
article, Hewett received the 1961 
Overseas Press Club of America 


MINNEAPOLIS 


STAR 


EVENING 


award for the “best interpreta- 
tion of foreign affairs, daily news- 
paper or wire service.” 

Graham Hovey, another Star 
and Tribune foreign correspond- 
ent,won the similar 1959 award, 
for United Nations coverage. 

Understanding, imagination 
and compassion like this—beyond 
fulfilling the duty of reporting the 
news—are qualities which have 
earned for the Minneapolis Star 
and the Minneapolis Tribune the 
largest audience of regular read- 
ers in the Upper Midwest. 


HMinneapolis 


Tribune 


MORNING & SUNDAY 


530,000 COMBINED DAILY 
JOHN COWLES, President 


° 660,000 SUNDAY 


Copyright, 1961, Minneapolis Star and Tribune Co. 
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The Editor’s Side Pocket 


(continued) 


gradual approach to a “national wages” policy that might 
safeguard financial stability. 


The really surprising thing about the story is that British 
business heartily endorses the plan. Over here most busi- 
nessmen believe in planning for their own corporations, but 
whenever it is talked about in Washington a howl of dis- 
approval is stirred up. I have often wondered why it is good 
for an individual, good for a corporation, but bad if it comes 


from the legislative or executive branches of our Govern- 
ment. 


The Big White Lie 

The other day I ran across something by Lynn Baker that 
stopped me. He pointed out that some (I'd say many) busi- 
nessmen have a scrupulous regard for the truth in every 
area save one. The curious exception occurs when they are 
asked for a reference about a former employee. This man, 
a salesman for example, may have been allowed to “resign” 
instead of being stigmatized by a discharge record, but in 
truth he was out because he was lazy or incompetent, a 
chronic drunk, or “careless” about his expenses. 


Yet when the ex-employer is asked by a prospective new 
employer for an opinion, the former is likely to say to him- 
self, “Joe didn’t work out for us, but he may have learned 
his lesson; besides, he has a nice wife, two kids, and a big 
mortgage on his house. So I'll forget about the bad things 
and concentrate on his virtues.” 


One time I decided to be brutally frank about a man we 
discharged. I wrote to the prospective employer, telling 
him that Joe was a hardworking, enthusiastic salesman, but 
one who couldn't be depended upon to obey house rules; 
that in his anxiety to get an order he would promise to throw 
in the Empire State Building. . . . So what did the prospective 
employer do? He showed my letter to Joe and the next 
morning I received a threatening letter from Joe’s lawyer. 


Perhaps others have had similar experiences and that may 
explain why recommendation letters so often tell only part 
of the truth. I’ve found that ex-employers, myself included, 
are always more forthright if you telephone them instead of 


asking them to write an opinion. 
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CIRCULATION 


LEADERSHIP 


IN ALL A.B.C. 
REGIONS 


assures coverage in 
your primary market, 
the United States. Hos- 
pitals reaches those 
hospitals in the U.S. 
meeting the highest 
standards of service...a 
market that spends 7% 
billion dollars a year! 


Write for our new 
Comparative Circulation 
Report. 


HOSPITALS, 


Journal of the American 


Hospital Association 


840 North Lake Shore Drive 


Chicago IN|, Illinois 


FULL-SIZE DODGE DART 


+) 
Ss. 


X 


COMPACT DODGE LANCER 
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Sales 


INTRODUCING FOR 1962 
THE NEW LEAN BREED OF 


DODGE 


Economy doesn’t have to be dull. The 
1962 Dodge is proof of that. 


The black car at the left is the 1962 
Dodge Dart—first of the Action-Economy 
cars. It’s a full-size, low price Dodge that 
will outrun, out-economize, outlast 
most any car around. 


This 62 Dart will accelerate seven 
percent faster than last year’s com- 
parable model, and do it on five percent 
less gas. That’s action and economy in 


the same car. Reason: dead weight has 
been reduced to a minimum. 


Example: this year’s automatic trans- 
mission (with V8) weighs 60 pounds 
less than last year’s. The case used to 
be made of cast iron; now it’s made of 
aluminum. It’s stronger, less bulky, 
allows a sizeable reduction in front 
floor tunnel. You get more footroom. 


In addition, we eliminated useless 
sheet metal, excess overhang and 
chrome. What’s left is a hard, lean road 
machine. Efficiency throughout. Better 
maneuverability, better cornering, pre- 
cise steering, controlled straight-line 
stopping. And the brakes are self- 
adjusting. Just shift into reverse, back 
up a few feet and step on the brake. 
Easy as that! 
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There’s design efficiency inside, too. 
Seats are chair-high. There’s a fold- 
down center armrest up front that helps 
to shorten those long trips. When down, 
it gives the comfort and security of 
bucket seats. It’s standard equipment 
on every Dart 440. Instruments are 
easy to read, easy to use, too. 


There are four engines to choose from: 
a Standard free-breathing 225 cubic inch 
6 that uses gas by the drops, not the 
buckets; a standard 318 cubic inch V8 
that runs on regular gas. And two high- 
performance engines—318 cubic inch V8 
with power-pack and a walloping 361 
cubic inch V8 with 4-bbl carburetor, dual 
exhausts and a special camshaft. 


If compacts are your choice, then con- 
sider Dodge’s compact Lancer, the white 
car at left. Saves like a compact, but 
hustles and handles like a big one. Holds 
six in comfort, holds up under the hard- 
est use. You’ve got to drive this one to 
believe a compact can be so roadworthy. 


Every Dodge—full-size Dart or com- 
pact Lancer—has a rustproofed body. 
Torsion-Aire suspension; you can’t finda 
more level ride. A new high-speed start- 
er that puts less drag on the battery. 
Both go 32,000 miles between grease jobs. 


Dodge dependability cuts down-time 
and maintenance costs, boosts resale 
value. If you’re looking for a new busi- 
ness car this year, you’ve got to try 
what’s happened to Dodge. You're going 
to like this new lean breed. For further 
information, we invite you to see your 
dependable Dodge Dealer. 


They’re in the News 


The Searcher for Facts 


Itek Corporation, Waltham, Mass., 
believes that one of industry’s most 
important assets is information. Not 
just cost sheets bulked up with totals 
to be sifted for clues to the next cor- 
porate decision, but a systematic ap- 
proach, in which management reviews 
its information needs and selects those 
types of info that will enable it to 
make new, imaginative decisions 
attuned to tomorrow’s marketing. And 
a new man with Itek, quiet, confi- 
dence-inspiring Franklin A. Lindsay, 
has been brought in as executive v-p, 
to administer this “thinking-through” 


process Lindsay, an engineer turned 


businessman, will have responsibility 
for general administration of the cor- 
porate staff and of the company’s five 
divisions now operating in the field of 
information technology. He’s a man 
with a background to respect: He’s 
been, most recently, a principal with 
the management consulting firm of 
McKinsey & Co. Before that he served 
as executive assistant to Bernard 
Baruch on the UN Atomic Energy 
Commission and as a member of the 
U.S. Delegation to the UN Disarma- 
ment Commission. Prior to that he 
had a 3-year association with the Ford 
Foundation. Recently he wrote a 
book, “New Techniques in Manage- 
ment Decision Making.” To do the 


er 


job he'll be called on to administer 
requires insight into management's 
way of looking at problems and a 
sense of market forces. One of his new 
associates said of him after their first 
meeting, “There is an_ intelligent, 
ready listener.” Itek expects big 


things of him. 


‘We're Not Desk Men’ 


Both Graydon B. Leake (r.) and 
Sam White started with Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Co. as salesmen. Both 
take an almost inverse-snob pride in 
the fact that today they're vice presi- 
dents. L&M _ has been shaking up its 
marketing. Leake will be the new v-p 
of sales; White, the v-p of market- 
ing. Why? “Merchandising techniques 
have become so complex no one de- 
partment can keep up with the 
changes,” says White. So, in addition 
to Leake, a new v-p of advertising will 
also report to the marketing v-p. 
White will coordinate both sales and 
advertising. “You can’t tell people 
what to buy,” he says. “And neither 
Leake nor I are desk men. We were 
brought up in the field. Both of us cut 
our sales teeth talking to Mr. Con- 
sumer.” Leake began cutting his. in 
Arkansas, in 1936. A decade later he 
was division manager. In 1958 he 
was brought into the New York office 
as assistant to the v-p, sales. White 
started as an L&M salesman in Boston 
only ten years ago. Both men brag 
about their firm’s tradition of pro- 
moting from the ranks. Says Leake: 
“We don’t have any nepotism here.” 
And White believes that the salesman 
is assuming his rightful place with 
L&M. They make a good team: 
White, the easy extrovert; Leake the 
quiet, thoughtful “doer.” Last year the 
company’s sales were down from 
around $555 million to about $543 
million. Under the new setup—becom- 
ing standard for the tobacco industry 
—they expect to change that picture. 
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if we can meet delivery’ 


“We can close the deal tomorrow— 


United can help 


When the sale depends on fast, regular de- 
livery to customers too far away for surface 
transportation, United Air Freight may 
clinch the deal. A United jet speeds coast 
to coast in 5! hours and can carry up to 
14,000 pounds of freight. 

In addition, United serves you with the 
world’s largest jet 
more U.S. 


fleet, offering jets to 
cities than any other airline. 


Schedules are frequent and convenient. 
United can take shipments to 117 cities, in- 
cluding 103 top U.S. markets. Only United 
offers Reserved Air Freight on every flight. 


Fast air freight is just one of the serv- 
ices United has to help you sell. For more 
information on this—and the other aids to 
sales management—call your local United 
sales office. 


® 


TALK ABOUT 
DISTRIBUTION! 


Our friends above can meet the demands 
and so can the AMERICAN CHAIN OF 
WAREHOUSES INC., when it comes to 
total distribution in the country’s major 
markets. 

Members of American Chain can reach 
any one or all of 83 key business and 
industrial areas just as fast as you need 
to deliver. 

Experienced personnel, knowledge of 
trends in any market at ony time, plus 
efficient handling and distribution result 
in profits you can add up in more ways 
than one. 

The country’s leading producers and 
manufacturers realize the valuable role 
that American Chain members play in 
their total operation. They recognize the 
values received in dollar savings through 
low cost operation and the customer 
satisfaction that comes from quick dis- 
tribution. 

Why not investigate the many advan- 
tages of the American Chain of Ware- 
houses system and join the growing list 
of satisfied people on both ends of the 
business line? 


Write for our FREE MEMBERSHIP DIRECTORY 


which describes the facilities of each member 


WESTERN AREA: 
Henry Becker, 53 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. HArrison 7-3688 


EASTERN AREA 
John Terreforte, 250 Park Ave., 
New York, N.Y YUkon 6-7722 


AMERICA 


A Nationwide System 
of Public Warehouses 


Readers 


facilities offered 


Having five salesmen and myself, we 
pledge $150 toward the printing of the 
“Salesmanship as a Career” booklets. 

In addition, I will use all of my offices, 
if you find them useful, to see that they 
get into the hands of students at Du- 
quesne University, The Carnegie Institute 
of Technology and the University of Pitts- 
burgh, as well as the seniors in our local, 
parochial and county schools. 

Having some thirty years’ experience 
as the operating executive of a small com- 
pany, I am a firm believer in Red Mot- 
ley’s theory that “Nothing Happens Until 
Someone Sells Something.” 


Wo. F. CHAsE 


President 

Bearing Service Co. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

President 

Chamber of Commerce 
of Greater Pittsburgh 


plan is a good one 


I think the editorial in your September 
1 issue is very much in order and your 
plan for “selling” selling is a good one. 
But I thought the Sales Executives 
Clubs all over the country were fighting 
this battle. Isn’t this a proper and vitally 
important mission for these clubs? 
Why not enlist them in your cam- 
paign? 
Husert D. Rose 


President 
H. D. Rose & Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


volunteer workhorse 


Your editorial strikes at one of the 
most important subjects in the marketing 
world and one on which you and I see 
eye to eye, except for your contention 
that no one is doing anything about it. 
On the other hand, I fully understand 
the point that you are making in the 
editorial and agree that all of us should 
be doing a great deal more to “sell” 
selling than we are doing. 

I am attaching a copy of “A Profes- 
sional Career in Selling.” Leaf through 
it because I believe you will agree with 
me that it is the sort of piece which 
should be given just as wide distribution 
as possible. This was first produced by 
the Education Department of the Madi- 
son, Wis., Club. It met with such success 
that I asked Glenn Fouche to get it into 
the works at NSE, (now SME) and ever 
since, it has been a most effective book- 
let. 

There are a good many things like this 
that we should and can do if the funds 


See Big Need 


are available. Through our SME Educa- 
tion Department, we have the means and 
the pipe lines for making a great impact 
on the youth, but our hands have been 
tied because of money. The hundred 
thousand dollars that you refer to in your 
editorial would go a long way toward 
getting the job done. 

Now I have a practicable suggestion. 
Why don’t you immediately turn over to 
SME the thousand dollars that you have 
set aside and whatever money comes in 
as a result of your editorial and let SME 
be the workhorse for doing this job? I 
know it would be a great thing and yield 
excellent results. 


J. A. McILnNay 


Vice President—Marketing 
The Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Editor's note: Mr. Mcllnay is chairman 
of the Long-Range Planning Committee 
of Sales and Marketing Executives—In- 
ternational, Inc. It is Sales Management's 
plan to set up a working committee from 
among those sufficiently interested to 
match their beliefs with dollars, and that 
committee will decide where and how 
the funds should be invested. 


$500 pledge 


The editorial is not only interesting 
but exciting as well. There is no question 
about or defense for your statement that 
few, if any, have “sold selling.” 

We at Warner-Chilcott Laboratories 
would like to make a pledge of $500 to 
the project. 


THeEoporE R. SPrIers 


Manager, Selling Development 
Warner-Chilcott Laboratories 
Morris Plains, N. J. 


problem in distribution 


Your editorial strikes quite close to 
home. Apparently the National Society 
of Sales Training Executives has not 
shown its light quite strongly enough. 
You mention that no one has prepared a 
booklet to create interest in sales as a 
career. Attached you will find two copies 
of such a booklet, prepared under the 
direction of the society, with a profes- 
sional writer handling this project and 
the costs of the writing and the publish- 
ing coming out of the society’s funds. 

Perhaps the problem is not so much 
having such a booklet published, but 
rather having it distributed and used. 
With the powerful influence of your 
magazine this booklet might fill the bill 
as the vehicle you suggest for stimulating 
an interest in sales careers. 

Incidentally, this is a no-profit booklet. 
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to ‘Sell’ Selling 


An Editorial 


What Are We Waiting For? 


The need for salesmen is critical. American busi 
ness has neither the quantity nor the quality of 
salesmen that it needs to effectively, efficiently 
and profitably market the goods and services that 
it creates. Why? Because despite a lot of lip-service 

including high-toned editorials by this publica- 
tion—it has failed miserably in the job of “selling” 
selling. Our youngsters know nothing about the 
advantages of a career in selling. They know what 
retail clerks do and what they earn: they know 
about door-to-door salesmen. But they haven't the 
slightest idea about the opportunities and rewards 


that exist for them in industry 


But, what is being done about it? Sure, some com- 
panies have fancy, enticing recruitment programs 
that get the cream of those youngsters who have 
somehow acquired an interest in selling. But, who 
s really doing anything to create that interest 
among the millions of other students who are right 


now deciding on a career? The answer is: no one 


The inspiration for this editorial is a letter that we 
received from J. W. Moore of The J. W. Moore 
Co., of New Orleans. Mr. Moore wrote 


Let's get out a pamphlet on the subject of ‘Sales 
manship as a Career’; get businessmen to pay 
for its publication, and put these booklets into the 
hands of every high school senior in the country, 
and see that every college student up to the junior 


year gets a copy 


Now, let's go! There may be a better way, but 
until we find it, I am ready to put out for this one 


Mr. Moore goes on to volunteer starting the ball 
rolling. We commend him and thank him for 
giving us a needed kick. We join him in saying, 
“Now, let's go.” 


But, we recognize that to do the job properly will 


take a lot of money, a lot of time and real organiza- 


ales Manegement SEPTEM 


As far as the society is concerned, we 
do have a strong interest in selling as a 
career. 


Ian E. McLAvuGHLIN 
National Society of 


Sales Training Executives 
Chicago, IIl. 


occupational information 


We have read with great interest the 
editorial that appeared in the September 
1 issue of Sales Management concerning 
the need for increasing young people’s 
information on careers in selling. We felt 
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tion. Each year there are some 700,000 male high 
school seniors who should be reached. Total male 
college enrollment at present is in excess of two 
million. So, at least one million male students could 
and should be reached annually 


If the booklets were to cost as little as 10 cents 
apiece, and if their distribution were free, it would 
take a budget of better than $100,000 to do the 
job. This is no small undertaking. 


We feel that the job is worth doing and that the 
cost, while large in dollars, is small in relation to 
the long-term values that would be achieved. We 
want to see this project get started right away 
and we will do everything we can to get the show 
on the road 


Sales Management proposes: Interested sales ex- 
ecutives—and actually there should be no excep- 
tion—are urged to write us a letter right now 
pledging that their companies will contribute a 
sum of money to support this project. We suggest 
$25 for each company salesman, perhaps a top of 
$2,500. (Sales Management has already set aside 
$1,000 as the kick-off contribution.) Then, any 
sales executive interested in participating actively, 
should so indicate in his letter 


When $50,000 in pledges has been received, we 
will assemble a group of interested executives to 
meet in our offices and a committee will be created 
with the following tasks: (a) to hire one person and 
secretary to execute the program; (b) to arrange 
for the writing and publication of the booklet; 
c) to seek the assistance of various organizations 
to help in its dissemination; (d) to continue the so- 
licitation of funds; (e) to explore other methods of 
“selling” selling, such as a film 


Send your pledge immediately. Write Philip Salis- 
bury, Editor, Sales Management, 630 Third Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Let's gol 


that you might be interested in our 
projects for providing occupational infor- 
mation to students. 

For a number of years we have pub- 
lished Occupational Briefs — including 
several for various types of sales careers 
—for use by high school students. These 
Briefs are widely used by schools and 
agencies throughout the country. I am 
enclosing two that may be of particular 
interest to you: Salesmen, and Salesmen 
—Manufacturers’ and Wholesalers’. Sales- 
men is somewhat out of date and is to 
be revised soon. Other Briefs on careers 
in sales are Automobile Salesmen, Farm 
Equipment Dealers, Securities Salesmen, 


Suddenly 
you're 


because you “threw” the 
MOST UNUSUAL gift-giv- 
ing “party” for customers, 
employees and friends 
EVER SEEN! 


kkk 


Yes, you were “really in 
action.” Your customers even 
called to say “THANK 
YOU” for your unique and 
wonderful remembrance and 
thereby opened the door to 
ADDITIONAL SALES! 
Your employees and friends 
too, showed their apprecia- 
tion in the many small ways 
ONLY YOU would under- 
stand. 


kkk 


If you buy gifts (between 
$7.50 and $100.00 each), 
you'll surely want to see this 
unusually practical, sensa- 
tionally simple and refresh- 
ingly different way of saying 
“THANK YOU” to the peo- 
ple who are IMPORTANT 
TO YOU AND YOUR 
COMPANY. 


WRITE FOR MORE INFORMATION. . . 
++ + + ee HH HH 


Automated Gift Plan, Inc. 
80 Park Avenue, New York 16.N.Y 


Please send further information 


‘Tre reef: 


Gift Bookards also available for sales and 
incentive awards 
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House-to-House Salesmen, and Depart- 
ment Store Salespeople. 


ANN WILLIAMS 
Project Head 
Junior Occupational Briefs 
Guidance Publications and Services 
Science Research Associates, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. 


no sales without salesmen 


Your editorial is superb. The Sales 
Executives Club of New York, through 
its vigorous youth education program, 
has been interesting young people in 
“Selling as a Career” for many years. 

Selling is our business, and we are 
proud of it. It is as necessary to the 
American system of free enterprise as 
profits. We consider the professional 
salesman our great second line of de- 
fense. We are all in agreement that our 
America must be second to none in 
strength, but we can’t have missiles, 
rockets and astronauts without taxes .. . 
and we can’t have taxes without business 

. and we can’t have business without 
profits and we can’t have profits 
without sales . . . and we can’t have sales 
without salesmen. 

The salesmen and women that we 
need have to be trained as professional 
counselors and consultants with a con- 
cept of service that must be rendered to 
satisfy the complex needs of industry and 
the consumer’s wants and desires of 
today and tomorrow. 

Our prosperous economy is no longer 
based on our manufacturing capacity. 
Rather, it depends upon our ability to 
sell, market and distribute that which we 
have the capacity to produce. Jobs on 
the production line are dependent upon 
orders received at the factory. The men 
and women in marketing create these 
orders and, thus, keep the wheels of 
production constantly in motion. 

Our congratulations to Sales Manage- 
ment magazine for launching this pro- 
ject, and please count on all of us in 
the Sales Executives Club of New York 
to assist in any way we can. 


JaMes W. McNAMARA 


Director of Education 
Sales Executives Club of New York 
New York, N. Y. 


help from Red Cross 


Your hard-hitting editorial “What Are 
We Waiting For” was like a dash of cold 
water — invigorating, stimulating and 
thought provoking. 

Similarly, in our field of raising funds 
“the need for salesmen” is extremely 
critical, and we would like to join the 
many others who I think will respond to 
your editorial. 

Although as an organization we are 
not permitted to help monetarily, we 
can, I believe, help get the message 
across to high school seniors and college 
men and women through our extensive 
and intensive association with youth. 

The proposed booklet or pamphlet 


mentioned in your editorial I believe 
could be widely disseminated throughout 
the country through our Junior Red Cross 
and college activities programs. 

In any case, you have our assurance 
that we are willing to help in any way 
that you may think of. 


Barnet M. Deutcu 


Fund Campaign Director 
The American Red Cross 
in Greater New York 

New York, N. Y. 


pious thoughts into action 


Although we are not currently in a 
position to pledge a financial contribution 
toward developing the theme “Salesman- 
ship as A Career” I should like to make 
whatever contribution I can through per- 
sonal services. Like so many others, I 
hold deep conviction concerning the need 
for a dynamic, continuous program such 
as you have suggested in your editorial, 
and I am anxious to assist in whatever 
manner I can. 

Congratulations on translating pious 
thoughts into specific action! 


PETER J. BYRNE 


Vice President 
Emery Air Freight Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 


information gap 


I know from years of experience as a 
teacher how much of an information gap 
your proposed project “Salesmanship as 
a Career” will fill if properly imple- 
mented. It is a wonderful thing you are 
trying to do. Lots of luck! ($25.00 check 
enclosed. ) 


Wittu J. Tosin 


Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 


must succeed 


Your editorial struck a particularly re- 
sponsive chord as I read it on the plane 
today. 

Please put me down for $25.00 and 
count on me for any assignment you feel 
may be helpful. 

This is a terrific program and MUS!’ 
succeed. 


ApDOLPH L. PLATKY 


Pasadena, Cal. 


carryover from ‘peddler’ 


We are happy and anxious to par- 
ticipate in your project. 

As an industrial sales company, we 
know whereof you speak when you men- 
tion the difficulty in attracting young 
men into the sales field. The social 
stigma that seems to surround selling as 
a career apparently carries over from the 
“peddler” of yesteryear. 

Because we were unable to attract and 


(continued on page 121) 
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Customers come running when your product stands out from competition in 


colorful Westvaco corrugated displays by Hinde & Dauch Division. These full-time salesmen get 


and hold shopper attention... motivate more impulse buying. Looking for a low-cost way to stop 


the passing parade? Write H & D for full details on compact, easy -to-set-up corrugated displays. 


W West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 


Hinde & Dauch Division 


16 Plants * 42 Sales Offices * Sandusky, Ohi 


Worcester 

Telegram-Gazette i 

Carries more . 

Retail Grocery Linage : 
than any other newspaper 


in New England” 


What a fabulous plate 
to set before the 
food advertiser. 


*Source: Media Records Inc. 1960 


Significant Trends 


Now It’s ‘Experimental Marketing’ 


Can the man who must worry about getting the 
most out of the sales force give enough thought to 
the marketing problems of tomorrow? Can the 
executive who is up to his neck in problems with 
the marketing budget, the advertising campaign, 
the smooth-running introduction of a new product 
pay proper attention to the big, basic changes he 
must face up to in the future? 


It sounds like at least a two-man job. And that’s 
exactly what the adherents of “experimental 
marketing” say it is. 


Essentially, experimental marketing splits up 
marketing action and marketing planning. It 
siphons off all those increasingly important cere- 
bral, “crystal ball” marketing functions and gives 
them a _ segregated, separate-but-equal status 
within the company. It might mean that three 
men—a sales manager, a director of marketing 
services (advertising, promotion, public relations, 
etc.) and a director of experimental marketing— 
would all report to one extremely important di- 
rector of marketing. Or two men, a director of 
marketing and a director of experimental market- 
ing, would report to one senior v-p. Or to the 
president. It depends on who in the company is 
the real, active marketing chief (regardless of 
title). But the important thing is that the man in 
charge of the line function of making money from 
day to day would be a different man than the one 
in charge of looking ahead. 


This concept of experimental marketing was first 
given wide exposure in a speech made early in 
the summer by Seymour Kroll, market research 
manager for the lumber and plywood division of 
the giant Weyerhaeuser Co. at the national meet- 
ing of the American Marketing Assn. Since then 
it has been picking up backers everywhere. 


The reason for this widespread acceptance is be- 
cause the theory points the way to solutions to 
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some of the knottiest marketing organizational 
problems. Among these problems are such time- 
less questions as: how to insure that proper empha- 
sis is placed on both long-range planning and day- 
to-day problems; how to improve communications 
between technically oriented researchers and line- 
oriented marketers; and how to direct marketing 
research activities into the most efficient and 
profitable channels. 


Here are the major functions of experimental 
marketing outlined by Mr. Kroll. It would: 


@ Evaluate marketing policies and products to 
determine if they are in tune with present and 
future needs. 


@ Develop new marketing strategy wherever it is 
needed to put the company permanently ahead 
of competition. 


@ Evaluate marketing ideas gathered from all 
parts of the company. 


@ Help implement new theories and techniques 
into the day-to-day marketing operation. 


@ Assist the chief executive officer in coordinat- 
ing the activities of marketing, production, re- 
search and so on to create the most efficient and 
meaningful operation. This, of course, assumes 
that the company’s over-all objectives are syn- 
onymous with its marketing objectives. 


To perform these functions properly, the experi- 
mental marketing section would have to include 
a number of functions now usually found (along 
with sales, advertising and whatnot) in a big heap 
labeled “marketing.” These are: marketing re- 
search, economics, operations research and prod- 
uct planning. In addition, a new function, that of 
operations coordinator, would be created to per- 
form the key function of keeping the blue-sky 
activities firmly connected with line marketing. 
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Significant Trends 


(continued) 


Incidentally, it should be pointed out that experi- 
mental marketing is not by any means the sole 
province of the marketing giants. The fact that 
there are five functions outlined as parts of the 
experimental marketing department does not 
mean that five big sections, or even five people, 
are necessary. After all, these are just functions, 
which could be split up between two people. 


These five functions would be similar to those 
existing in many ~ »mpanies today. There is enough 
difference, however—especially in how each re- 
lates to the +.’ ole—to warrant a closer look: 


Marketing research. All too often, marketing re- 
search is unconsciously spun off the main body 
of marketing and allowed to go about its business 
in the relative quiet of an unused closet. When it 
is called upon, it is expected to produce the secrets 
of the universe. It is seldom used in a realistic, 
fully worthwhile way. 


Under experimental marketing, it would be a 
valuable service and an important part of a larger 
operation. Its tasks would be spelled out in a 
meaningful manner, and the results it got would 
be interpreted in the light of a broader situation 
by people who were neither all researcher nor 
all marketer. 


Economics. Similarly, the economist in many com- 
panies today is in the position of consultant to the 
decision-makers. As a part of the experimental 
marketing team, however, he would be formally 
established as part of a theoretical team charged 
with the responsibility of reaching decisions about 
probable happenings. In short, economics would 
be integral, not auxiliary, to marketing planning. 


Operations research. This is a newer function than 
either of the first two and, because it is somewhat 
more expensive, is not in nearly as wide use today. 
But it will grow as more and more companies see 
the need for it. Basically concerned with applying 
complex mathematical formulas and electronic 
computers to marketing problems, it is used to 
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find probable answers to questions of optimum 
price and inventory levels, effects of proposed 
marketing maneuvers, comprehensive demand 
forecasts and so on. Although there are not many 
companies doing this sort of work today, there 
are even fewer that are doing it in an efficient 
manner. An effective experimental marketing de- 
partment would not only point up the need for 
operations research, but would insure that its 
efforts were properly channeled at all times. 


Product planning. This would be the same as it 
is now, except that it would be tied more closely 
to the scientific end of marketing. The experi- 
mental marketing department would also prob- 
ably be able to do a more effective job of tying 
product planning to research and development, 
if for no other reason than it would by definition 
be working very closely with that department. 


Operations coordination. This is the key to the suc- 
cess of experimental marketing. This is the func- 
tion which looks outside for problems or potential 
problems, translates them to research problems, 
assigns them priorities, processes them through 
experimental marketing, evaluates results in terms 
of practical marketing, and, if necessary, trans- 
lates results into practical terms and helps imple- 
ment them on the marketing line. This section is 
the communications link between line operation 
and research, and between the whole marketing 
planning function and the rest of the company. 


Although an experimental marketing organization 
would be tough to create, it would probably be 
worth its weight in gold in most companies. It 
would involve making the company into a true 
marketing company, not just a production-oriented 
corporation which professed to realize the value 
of the customer. The department would demand 
some pretty unusual people, especially in the co- 
ordinating function, and these would not be easy 
to find. And it would certainly mean a possibly 
painful realignment of responsibilities. But as we 
enter a period of time in which marketing waste 
will be even more untenable than it is today, it just 
might be a very big step forward. 
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Newsweek is read by more 
top Washington defense officials 
than any other newsweekly 


The 1961 budget of the Federal Defense Agency 
(Armed Services and Office of the Secretary 
of Defense) is estimated at $46.7 billion— 
largest since the Korean War. The National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration budget 
is $1.7 billion. The top officials in these 


agencies are responsible for the expenditure 
of these funds. According to a recent study 
conducted by Walter Gerson & Associates 
among these defense groups, more top officials 
read Newsweek than any other newsweekly. 
Newsweek: Atmosphere for action! 


...ahead of the news, behind the headlines... for people at the top 
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“A Slice of LIFE” 


A simple, dramatic 
to tell what magazines 


A simple—but most important—question about 
the effectiveness of an advertising medium is 
“do the readers buy the products that are ad- 
vertised in it?” 

A Study of the Accumulative Audience of 
LIFE; A Study of Four Media; the Study of 
Consumer Expenditures—all initiated by LIFE, 
have over the years provided marketers with 
all kinds of bench marks to determine the re- 
lationship of magazine reading and the sale of 
goods and services. But still many advertisers’ 
most basic need is a more easily grasped an- 
swer to the question: 

“Do the people who buy the products I sell 

read the magazine I advertise in?” 

Alfred Politz Media Studies now provides a 
dramatic new way to understand the retail ef- 


|| GLENCOE, ILL.— 


Wienecke’s Hardware Store 


% of households on list of store’s best customers reached by 
an average issue of each magazine 


LIFE 72% 
Post 36% 
Better Homes and Gardens 23% 


1 or more of these magazines reached 79% of all households 


ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N.Y.— 

Hayes Oldsmobile 
% of households which recently bought new cars reached by 
on average issue of each magazine 


* 
LIFE 60% 
Look 42% 
Post 29% 
1 or more of these magazines reached 68% of all households 


fectiveness of magazine media—in a series of 
studies which began six months ago and will 
continue for an indefinite period. The project 
is called **A Slice of LIFE.”’ 

Supermarkets, automobile showrooms, liq- 
uor stores, druggists, department stores, retail- 
ers of many kinds, in selected localities all 
across the land, provided lists of recent buyers. 
From a Chicago appliance dealer, for example: 
from consecutive sales slips, the names of peo- 
ple who had bought refrigerators. From a Long 
Island automobile dealer: families who had 
bought 1961 cars. From a Los Angeles furniture 
store: consecutive purchasers of mattresses. 

At a supermarket, representatives were sta- 
tioned at checkout counters for an entire day 
and picked every customer whose purchases 


LOS ANGELES— 
Barker Bros. Furniture Store 


% of individuals who recently bought mattresses reached by 
an average issue of each magazine 


LIFE 57% 
Better Homes and Gardens 33% 
McCall's 29% 
Post 26% 


1 or more of these magazines reached 76% of all individuals 


CHICAGO —Polk Bros. 


% of households which recently bought refrigerators reached 
by an average issue of each magazine 


LIFE 53% 
Look 39% 
Post 23% 
McCall's 23% 
Better Homes and Gardens 22% 


1 or more of these magazines reached 69% of all households 
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no-nonsense way 
your best customers read 


were $20 or more. At drug stores and liquor 
stores, the owner himself identified (in confi- 
dence) his best customers. In each case, enough 
names were taken to yield interviews in approxi- 
mately 100 households. 

These known buyers were then interviewed, 
according to accepted recognition procedure, 
on their readership of a given issue of several 
leading magazines. Not on their readership of 
these magazines generally, but on their actual 
readership of a specific issue. 

Each study is in effect a census of a “‘slice” 
of identified recent customers, of a specific re- 
tail outlet, on their readership of specific issues 
of specific magazines. It is not based on asking 
magazine readers “what they intend to buy”; 
“what have they bought in the past 30 days”; 


CHICAGO — Zimmermann’s Liquor Store 


% of households identified by owners as best customers reached 
by an average issue of each magazine 


LIFE 68% 


Post 38% 
Look 30% 


1 or more of these magazines reached 80% of all households 


People Value 
Retailers Value 
Advertisers Value 
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nor, on the other hand, is it asking a random 
sampling of shoppers which magazines they read. 
For marketing executives who have to be 
sensitive to the effectiveness, seen or unseen, of 
their advertising dollars, these three results 
should be significant: 
1. Dramatic new evidence to retailers—and their 
suppliers—of how effectively national magazines 
can reach customers on local levels. 
2. Dramatic evidence of the coverage of the mag- 
azine medium. In practically every case, up- 
wards of 65% of these identified customers had 
read one or more of the three most widely read 
magazines. 
3. Dramatic evidence of the power of LIFE. As 
a rule, more of these identified customers read 
LIFE than any other magazine in the survey. 


BALDWIN, L. I., N.Y.— Food Fair 


% of households whose purchases were over $20 reached by 
an average issue of each magazine 


LIFE 53% 
McCall's 37% 
Look 32% 


1 or more of these magazines reached 75% of all households 


Business 
Building 


ffs 


f good 


ROYAL TRAVELER — 

a fine companion 

Five grooming essentials in fine gold finish or 
sparkling chrome plate. Handsome new reus- 
able case —ideal for cuff links, tie bars, 
studs, etc., while traveling or at home. One 
of the most complete and luxurious gifts yet! 


Thank-yous for customers. Reminders 
for prospects. Holiday gifts for em- 
ployees. Highest quality, fully guaran- 
teed. KUSTOM KING business gifts 
insure good will long after the gift 
occasion has passed. Attractively pack- 
aged with your holiday greeting in- 
cluded. For a constant reminder of you 
and your thoughtfulness, build good 
will with KUSTOM KING! 


KUSTOM KEYPER — 
practicality plus! 


Handsome key case 
with pocket knife, 
bottle opener, screw 
driver, and nail file 
built right in. 
Genuine top grain 
cowhide case in 
choice of colors, 
with removable key 
hooks. Packed in 
handsome gift box. 


For complete information about these 
—and other—handy, handsome 
KUSTOM KING gifts, write 
THE W. E. BASSETT CO. 
Derby, Conn. 


Manufacturers of TRIM® Manicure Implements 
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es WARK E TING 


WE STILL (BURP) EAT WELL 


Chicago—The possibility that diet and 
heart disease may be related has ap- 
parently met with massive indifference 
on the part of Americans. 

In a study of public attitudes, con- 
ducted under the auspices of The 
American Dairy Assn., it was found 
that eating patterns have not under- 
gone any appreciable change, despite 
publicity connecting heart disease 
with diet. 

The survey, taken among 3,000 
people above the age of 15, revealed 
that a total of 7% of all adults are 
currently using a weight reducing 
diet, but only 2.4% of these dieting 
citizens are doing so because of heart 
conditions. 

ADA advised its members to watch 
advertising claims carefully. Stressing 
fat content and calories in whole milk 
could contribute to the decline in 
use of this product, while emphasis 
on low-fat milks could weaken po- 
tential of fluid milk and related dairy 
product sales. 


PAPERS EYE NEW DAILY 
Washington—Newspapers serving the 
business community are watching with 
suspicion plans of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce to inaugurate “a 
complete daily paper for the entire 
business community.” A few hurried 
sentences in a 6-month progress report 
by Commerce are the only facts dis- 
closed to date, but SM’s investigation 
reveals the project is getting front- 
burner attention. The new daily 
would be an expansion of an obscure 
publication called “Synopsis” which 
is now put out five times weekly by 
the Chicago field office of Commerce, 
sold on a $10 annual subscription, 
and confined to information on Gov- 
ernment contracts open for bids and 
contract awards. No advertising is 
carried. 

Only a few weeks ago, a similar 
Commerce project in the magazine 
field was nixed by Congress when 
media objected to the U.S. entering 
the ad business. So far as known, 
there are no ad angles to the news- 
paper project, but issuance of a busi- 
ness daily smacks of Government 
competition with private industry. 


And businessmen may wonder what 
the strong itch is among New 
Frontiersmen at Commerce to jump 
into the publishing business. 


CUSTOMERS ‘WAIL’ AT SHOW 


Elkhart, Ind.—When H. & A. Selmer, 
Inc., band instrument manufacturer, 
kicked off its recent “Selmer Sound 
Spectacular” at the National Assn. 
of Music Merchants trade show, it 
invited eight of its retail music dealers 
to “sit in.” 

Here, while Selmer reaps the bene- 
fits of customer participation, Benny 
Goodman leads the “wailing” retailers 
in the familiar riffs of “Honeysuckle 
Rose.” , 


ENGLISH LOVE OUR GAMES 


D.C.—U.S.-made toys 
“bestsellers” in the British 


The Survey Says* 


Americans have 62% 
more to spend 


Washington, 
and games, 


Ten years ago 
$221.0 billion 


(Figures do not include Alaska) 


Total Effective Buying Income Today: 
$357.6 billion 


*Source: Effective buying Income as shown 
in Sales Management's 1952 and 1961 
Survey of Buying Power. 
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on the MOVE 


market, will get a further chance to 
shine at the U.S. Trade Center in 
London (January 22-February 7). 

Presenting the best in American 
toys, the exhibit aims to decrease the 
cost to U.S. manufacturers of testing 
their products overseas and to assist 
them in obtaining permanent sales 
representation in the United Kingdom 
market. 

The operation is being planned by 
the Trade Centers Division, Bureau 
of International Business Operations, 
U.S. Dept. of Commerce (Washing- 
ton 25, D.C.), and the Toy Manu- 
facturers of the U.S., Inc. American 
toys and games manufacturers inter- 
ested in entering the export market 
are eligible to participate. 


SAVE MONEY © 
Sprey-e-Tape does the work of =~ 
many Ool\a'\ worth of tape See 
m@mituchors en back of card 


TAPE THAT’S SPRAYED ON 


New York—A new kind of adhesive 
is expected to replace many regu- 
lar uses of conventional tapes and 
adhesives in the average home, office 
and school—and do it economically in 
the deal. 

Called Spray-a-Tape, and manu- 
factured by B. T. Babbitt, Inc., the 
new aerosol “stickum” is practically 
invisible and adheres to everything 
from paper, glass and metal, to wood, 
rubber and leather. It’s particularly 
useful, claim its makers, for masking 
as well as putting up posters and 
drawings, mounting art work, attach- 
ing price cards to merchandise, wrap- 
ping gift packages, trimming windows 
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and for that matter, virtually every- 
thing conventional tapes can do. 


SALESMANSHIP MADE EASY 
Chestertown, Md.—Millionaire Frank 


C. Russell, formerly president and 
board chairman of one of the nation’s 
largest storm and screen window 
firms, is launching a 5-day sales course 
at his plush Great Oak Resort and 
Yacht Club here on the eastern shore 
of Maryland. Russell, who claims to 
have trained 20,000 salesmen, offers 
golf, swimming, hunting, fishing, skeet 
shooting, riding and boating as added 
inducements to registrants. Course 
will be taught 40 weeks a year by 
Russell and a permanent staff of sales 
counselors and instructors. 


THE FINAL TOUCH 
Washington, D. C.—The circle is com- 
plete: from credit cards to cash cards. 
Now being test-marketed here, the 
Cash Card allows the bearer pre-de- 
termined cash discounts. There is a 
$10 enrollment fee, with savings of 
from 5% to 40% promised. Eventually 
envisioned is a national membership 
of 5 million people anxious to break 
the credit habit and save money. 


50% NEVER BUY NEW CAR 


New York—One out of two USS. 
families has never bought a new car, 
revealed Westinghouse Broadcasting 
Co. in a recent study showing how 
much money is spent for new cars. 

In addition, more than half of all 
new cars bought cost the purchaser 
less than $3,000. Also, families hav- 
ing an annual income of $7,500 or 
more—one fourth of the family popu- 
lation—bought 38% of all new cars 
and just about half of all automobiles 
costing $3,000 or more. 


DISTILLERY CASE DECIDED 
Wilmington—An important test case 
involving trademark infringement and 
unfair competition in the liquor field 
has been decided in favor of a small 
regional distiller. 

U.S. District Court in Delaware up- 
held the claims of A. Smith Bowman 


YOU NOW 


SIN DEF 
VPD SALES BINDER 
REFERENCE BOOK 


tH _ — 


, 400 - 
ready-made 
VPD BINDERS 


HELPS YOU TO... 


CUT BINDER COSTS DRASTICALLY — ready-made 
VPD BINDERS are far less expensive than custom- 
made jobs. 

DEVELOP PRESENTATIONS FASTER, MORE EASILY 
— you can select a style and size (7 x 5 up to 
24 x 18) from over 400 different “in stock” VPD 
binders immediately and tailor presentations ma- 
terial to it. 

ELIMINATE WORK, HEADACHES — no nuisance 
of “working out” a binder, no time wasted ex- 
a specifications, approving samples. Just 
ook thru VPD REFERENCE BOOK and select. 

MEET DEADLINES EASILY — all VPD BINDERS are 
ready for immediate delivery from your stationer. 


Write now for your free 
copy of the #10 
VPD Binder Reference Book 


JOSHUA MEIER COMPANY, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS ¢ 


PENNY 
PERFORMER 


end 


Junior Ozamatic. Cut ying ts drastically. Easy OZALI | >) 


t 


WE REPEAT 


free 


use 7 Pape and O2 ipplies we repeat; 


DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


Marketing on the Move 


(continued) 


Distillery, which makes Virginia 
Gentleman bourbon, against Schenley 
Distillers, which made and sold a 
total of four cases of bourbon called 
Indiana Gentleman and American 
Gentleman. A judge held that product 
confusion had been proved and that 
Bowman was entitled to an order 
banning Schenley and others from 
using its trademarks, even though the 
labels were dissimilar. 

Bowman is now moving ahead on 
a more important front by seeking to 
outlaw Kentucky Gentleman, an im- 
portant brand put out by Barton Dis- 
tilling Co. This case, which cites the 
decision against Schenley as a prece- 
dent, is pending in D.C. District 
Court. 

A major difference between the two 
cases is that Schenley had only regis- 
tered the two marks containing the 
word “Gentleman” for possible future 
use, and had made no investment in 
promoting the two words. Kentucky 
Gentleman is an established name, 
and the product is nationally pro- 
moted. 


ART HELPS SELL TRACTORS 


New York—Tractor sales are expected 
to benefit from the dramatic effect of 
professionally executed oil paintings. 
The above rendering of the Trojan 
model 404 Tractor Shovel is the first 
in a series commissioned to dramatize 
the rugged operating conditions en- 
countered by the heavy-duty con- 
struction and materials handling 
equipment made by the Trojan Di- 
vision, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
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tell you 
are advertising 


in any or all the 1,393 principal market areas 


ACB Reports are compiled to your spec- 
ifications .. . they will cover as much 
or as little time, brand, territory as 
you wish. Charges are based on the 
number of advertisements checked 
and reported. Reports are your exclu- 
sive property. Individual tearsheets 
may be had—at no extra cost. 
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Dealer tie-in advertising is important in selling any product. 
Manufacturers recognize this and so use every means to gain this 
advertising cooperation from retailers. 

If your brand is being featured consistently by retail stores— 
you are in a wonderful position, as compared with competition. 

But how do you know? Are you getting such tie-in advertising 
support? And—how do you compare with your competition? 

If you have no accurate record—then you do need ACB to 
supply you with the facts—a detailed monthly Report that will 
tell you everything that there is to be known concerning all 
local stores’ advertising. 

The cost is minor compared to the value these Reports could 
mean to your Sales and Advertising Depts. as well as helping 
your salesmen. Over 1100 leading merchandisers use ACB profit- 
ably—and so can you. 

Send today for complete information on ACB Newspaper 
Research Reports. 


“74e ADVERTISING 
CHECKING BUREAU, ic. 


New York (10) 353 Pork Ave. South © Chicago (3) 18 S. Michigan Ave. 
Columbus (15) 20 South Third St. © |§©Memphis (3) 161 Jefferson Ave. 
San Francisco (5) 5} First St. 


ACB READS EVERY ADVERTISEMENT IN EVERY DAILY NEWSPAPER — 


\n gota | 
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oe Here’s help 


in cutting 


your sales costs 


You can trim sales costs .. . by concentrating on 
men who are currently buying in volume. 


Chilton’s Marketing Assistance Program can 
identify them. We use many means to help select 
and classify the productive buying influences. 
Circulation spadework. Editorial surveys. Buyer 
profiles. Chilton and government census data. 
Inquiry records. They areallin M-A-P...in punch- 
card decks, manuals, survey reports and on tapes. 
You name the products . . . we will name the 
buyers you should sell the hardest. Each Chilton 
business magazine offers you a 2-pronged ap- 
proach to more sales: A custom-tailored M-A-P 
on its market; an advertising medium that can 
get you results now. 


CHILTON'S 
MARKETING 


ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 


Be sure to get a free copy of this newly updated 
48-page booklet describing all the services offered by 


Chilton’s Marketing Assistance Program. Write today sdideaaadan 
on your business letterhead to: CHILTON COMPANY PROFITABLE MarkeTiNG 


Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


MAL P 


CIRCULATION 


(20% bigger than the No. 2 Construction Monthly) 


~ 


COST PER READER 


(Less than 1%¢ each on 12-time rate) 


~ 


a 
Se 


CONSTRUCTION’S FINEST ADVERTISING VALUE 


Compleat anglers hook onto CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT. 


For its hand-picked readers—men who make buying deci- 
sions — bulk largest in numbers and lowest in cost. With 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT you attract the contractors, 
plus every other buying group that you need and want to 
sell. Advertisers find that no other construction magazine 
offers such a brimming catch of values. 


Construction Equipment 


MAGAZINE 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 6 205 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17 
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mmm Varketing Newsletter 


SALESMEN 


General Foods may test 
one-customer specialists 


GOV'T SALES 


central buying agency 
planned at Pentagon 


MARKETS 


U. S. firms to trim 
‘62 spending abroad 


General Foods may take a big step. Its salesmen may soon be 
"A&eP-men," or "“Kroger-men" or other one-customer specialists. 


The big food maker has long concentrated on area coverage— 
each salesman contacts chain and independent supers as well 
as larger independent stores in his territory. .. . But the 
company began to study the potentials of customer specialists 
"in four or five areas" about ten months ago, says M. L. 
Gregory, director of sales and distribution services. GF may 
Start formally to test it in "a few areas" by early '62. 


Already, among its 2,000 people engaged in sales functions, 
GF has "some vertical specialists." But now the big food 
marketer will probably have more. .. . Under its long- 
decentralized setup, salesmen will still work for product 
divisions. So a GF salesman would become an "A&P cereal 
man," or a "Kroger coffee man," or a "Safeway dessert man." 


Bigger orders, fewer customers, lower prices are in prospect 
for marketers selling to the military. Plans are afoot to 
centralize purchasing of all so-called "common supply" items— 
products used commonly by Army, Navy, Air Force, Everything 
from bread to bolts will be affected. Only exceptions: big-=- 
ticket hardware such as bombers, missiles, ships. 


For marketers, advantages of the projected Defense Supply 
Agency will include fatter contracts, fewer people to contact. 
e « e Chief disadvantages: Uncle Sam's insistence on lower prices. 
Main idea of the consolidated buying service is to save cash. 
Annual savings are estimated at $50 million. 


How soon the change will be accomplished is in doubt, but 
Defense Sec'y McNamara has ordered full speed ahead. Pentagon 
has already centralized procurement of certain products. The 
Army buys textiles for all services; the Navy, all petroleum 
products. Food, medical supplies, construction materials, 
auto supplies, office equipment are also bought centrally. 
Result: already a cut of more than $500 million in inventories. 


U. S. manufacturers plan to cut plant investments in overseas 
markets by 1% in '62. They recently reported to McGraw-Hill 
plans to invest $1.651 billion abroad—down only $15 million 
from '61 plans, but $314 million higher than actual '60 figures. 
(Also, the oil industry forecasts '62 capital outlays of 
$1.657 billion, a drop of 7% from this year's.) . . . European 
Common Market leads the list with $539 million in capital 
outlays planned by U. S. manufacturers—a $23-million increase 
over '6l1. Rest of Europe: $321 million—a $39-million drop. 
Latin America: $291 million—up $22 million. Canada: $289 
million—down $61 million. Other areas: $211 million. 
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Newsletter (continued) 


PRICING 


two key cases: 


1—list prices 


2—cut prices 


BRANDS 


private labelers 
band together 


Pricing policies of virtually all manufacturers could be 
affected by the outcome of two cases now being contested. 


@ In what has all the marks of a test case, FIC is out to 
prove that suggested list prices of Regina Corp. are fictitious 
because they are not the “usual and customary" prices prevail- 
ing in a given market. While other companies (Whirlpool, as 
a recent case) have dropped all list prices, Regina is sticking 
to them—and may have to go to the Supreme Court to do so. 


The manufacturer's pricing plight was pointed to by Regina's 
marketing v-p, Robert E. Cassatt, in recent hearings: "These 
are the facts of marketing today. There are no orderly markets— 
no orderly retail prices—no orderly distribution. In high 
volume metropolitan markets the manufacturer is caught in the 
crossfire ef opposing factors at retail—and it is likely to 
get worse." . . . An FIC hearing examiner's decision could be 
rendered before year-end. If unfavorable to Regina, it may 
be just the beginning of the great list price case. 


@ On the Supreme Court's full docket is a key case involving 
constitutionality of a major provision of the Robinson-Patman 
Act. . »« . The facts: Justice Dept. indicted National Dairy 
Products for "predatory pricing" in the Kansas City market 
two years ago. The company was charged with undercutting 
prices of small dairies to drive them out of business. Buta 
judge in U. S. District Court ruled that the R-P ban on 
"unreasonably low prices" designed to destroy competition is 
too vague, and therefore unconstitutional. 


Justice attorneys regarded the finding as "bizarre" and appealed 
direct to the U. S. Supreme Court, instead of the Appeals Court. 
If the precedent-making ruling of the lower court is not re- 
versed, Justice's antitrust enforcement will be crippled... . 
For example, in the recent electrical price-rigging case, 
General Electric refused to accept a consent decree which would 
forbid GE to sell at "unreasonably low prices." GE argued that 
these words are too vague. If the Supreme Court decides "un- 
reasonably low" means only "below cost," GE might accept the 
Justice Department's settlement offer. 


Seventeen sellers of non-competing lines to Sears, Roebuck 
are planning to merge into a single firm named Kellwood Co. 
They sell a total of $80 million in wearing apparel and 
specialty items, mostly to Sears for its private label. 


The 17-way merger was called a "significant step to gain 
advantage from product diversification." Each of the com- 
panies will continue its normal operation, but be able to 
use Kellwood's financial, engineering and design services. 
- « » This could be diversification, or maybe mutual self- 
protection. It could also be a special warning for the 
manufacturer that lets private-label sales get out of hand. 
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R. Carl Chandler, Chairman of the Board, Standard Packaging Corp., introduces greeting card vending machines to the market. 


“To step ahead... advertising is essential.” 


“‘New techniques . . . new applications . . . can 
mean new markets and growth to any progres- 
sive company. But the competitive advantage 
falls to those who back their products with ag- 
gressive advertising and marketing. 

“Because of the pace at which business moves 
today, we believe our own advertising essential 
to communicate with the many segments of busi- 
ness and industry we wish to reach. To me, con- 
sistent advertising in business publications is a 


vital factor in gaining and maintaining a leader- 
ship position.” 


¢ 


a. McGraw-Hill . 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


More than one million key men in business and industry pay to read McGraw-Hill publications. 


Do housewives 

a favor and watch 
the sales go up. 
New polyethylene 
bags by 
Dobeckmun 
create new 
economies for 
housewife and 
packer alike! 
Easy way to 
Capitalize on 

new individual 
quick freeze 
techniques. 

Just ask Ore-ida! 
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packages for performance 


DOBECKMUN. 


New polyethylene bags take special film that’s tough enough to avoid breakage and can survive long 
distance shipping ... beautifully. That’s transparent enough to take the harsh light of commercial freezer 
cases and still present fruits and vegetables at their persuasive best. That’s economical enough to be 
practical for almost any length run. And Dobeckmun gives you the vital extra ingredient of creative originality 
that gives your package the extra profit potential you need to compete. For new packaging success in 
food, textiles, paper and your products—call us today! THE DOBECKMUN COMPANY, A Division of 
The Dow Chemical Company, Cleveland 1, Ohio - Berkeley 10, California - Offices in most principal cities. 


The postmarks are actual reproductions 


Grit strengthens your hand 
in 16,000 small towns 


We'll lay our cards right on the table: if you are a national 
advertiser and are relying on the big mass magazines to 


cover your market ... you need Grit. 

Why? Because the major mass magazines circulate pri- 
marily in big cities . . . give you relatively sparse coverage 
in hard-to-reach small towns. Grit adds a concentrated 
solution of small-town readership . . . to help provide 
balanced national coverage. A majority of Grit’s 850,000 
families live in towns of 2500 or fewer . . . a bare tenth of 
1% in cities of 1,000,000 or more. 


NN 2xte 


Moreover, Grit maintains an 80-20 editorial-to-advertis- 
ing ratio ... which assures your ads of high visibility. And 
Grit is edited by people with small-town backgrounds, 
people who understand small-town needs and interests .. . 
your assurance of a vital editorial atmosphere. 

And the cost is low. In fact, you can reach Grit’s 16,000 
small towns with a big-space campaign for about $2 per 
town per year! Small wonder so many blue-chip advertisers 
—firms with millions invested in major mass media—keep 
Grit on their schedules. May we deal you in? 
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Grit Publishing Company, Williamsport, Pa. 


Represented by Newspaper Marketing Associates 
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THE FAMILY 
IDEA 
~ MAGAZINE 


They spring at you from every page of Better Homes and Gardens. 
Ideas! Just glance through a copy. You'll find ideas about food, furpish- 
ings, building, gardening, travel and purposeful puttering — all com- 
pellingly presented to interest you, your wife, anyone who is wrapped 
up in family living. 

Nearly 15 million adult men and women—like that—turn to the 
pages of BH&G month after month. Actually, during the year, a third 
of America—the family-centered, top-spending third—looks to Better 
Homes and Gardens for ideas about what to do and what to buy for a 
happier family life, at home or away from home. 

And all this makes BH&G a very, very profitable place for advertisers 
to display what they want to sell. Meredith of Des Moines . .. America’s 
biggest publisher of ideas for today’s living and tomorrow’s plans. 


Where America 
shops for IDEAS 
that make SALES 
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IDEAS IN ACTION 


How to make a room 
divider really work 


Here a smart wood and plastic divider, con- 
sisting of a desk-counter and bookcase, does 
multiple duty: it’s a handy-spot for home- 
work, hobbies, meal planning, grocery or- 
dering . . . as well as a shield from kitchen 
clutter. All this—without sacrificing a feel- 
ing of spaciousnéss—because the continu- 
ous ceiling is easily visible. 
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Decorative and useful 
for the children’s room 


Plenty of room for children’s treasures here 
in this clever floor-to-ceiling pole and shelf 
unit. This—witth colorful hanging bins for 
plenty of extra storage space—can help dec- 
orate an entire wall. 


WM. NISKANEN, 
Bend, Oregon 
Vice-president and 
General Manager 
PACIFIC TRAILWAYS 


“Immediate impact of advertising 
against sales greatest in Tacoma” 


Mr. Niskanen says: “We are impressed with the pulling power and immedi- 
ate response from my company’s advertising placed in the Tacoma News Tribune. 


In comparing Tacoma with our other markets, the immediate measurable impact of 


advertising against sales seems to be greatest in Tacoma.” 


Think Twice About Tacoma 


a The Tacoma Market, Washington State’s 2nd Market, is intensely covered 

© SEATTLE 

S raga by the State’s 2nd largest evening newspaper, the Tacoma News Tribune. 
No Seattle newspaper can claim merchandisable coverage in this area. 
Circulation of the News Tribune is now more than 86,000. 


TACOMA NEWS TRIBUNE 


Represented by SAWYER -FERGUSON-WALKER COMPANY, Inc. 


New York «+ Chicago * Philadelphia * Detroit * Atlanta «* Los Angeles ¢* San Francisco 
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Data on the Desk: 
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Challenge 


® 


Fast Facts 


Too few marketing executives take advantage of 
the lightning speed of today’s data processing 
equipment by gearing their organizations to act 
quickly on this instant information. Here’s how a 


number of companies have: met this challenge. — (continued on next page 
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The Challenge of Fast Facts 


(continued) 


If there is one single innovation that has really 
swept marketing in recent years, it is the applica- 
tion of electronic miracles to the processing of 
sales and marketing data. 

Unfortunately, such data, gathered and sorted at 
great expense, is, by itself, absolutely worthless. 

Much like a hammer or a pair of pliers, its only 
value lies in its potential: its worth is in the work 
it can help accomplish. 

And the tendency among sales and marketing 
executives has been far too much to treat this sales 
analysis data as an end in itself, an achievement by 
itself guaranteed to build sales. 

Certainly, this comprehensive data is very fre- 
quently the basis for positive action, for decisions, 
even for outstandingly brilliant management acts. 
But when a sales manager sets his next year's 
quotas from this information—or plans his market- 
ing strategy for next season from today’s up-to- 
date figures—he is still far from unlocking all the 
tremendous potential energy held within his neatly 


printed data sheets. One key element is missing in 


these cases. 

That element is immediacy. 

The essence of modern data processing—for 
processing sales figures or for solving the problems 
of space science—is speed. And the executive who 
does not take advantage of this lightning speed by 
translating information into immediate marketing 
action is throwing away the biggest advantage he 
has gained by applying science to sales. 

To understand fully why this is true, it is neces- 
sary to take a quick look at just how high-speed 
processing of sales data works. 

It must be kept in mind at all times that elec- 
tronic data processing is, very simply, a way of 
‘massaging’ information that is faster, more accu- 
rate and usually less expensive than doing it by 
hand. A group of semi-literates with a grade-school 
grasp of arithmetic could solve any problem that 
a computer can solve; but it would take infinitely 


longer and be far more expensive. 


There are two basic kinds of data processors 
which apply here: 


1. CARD-SORT systems are the most basic of 
marketing’s electronic tools. This involves a simple 
sorting procedure, exactly the same principle as 
sorting a hand of cards according to suits . . . or 
. or whatever. These cards, 
however, convey meaning with holes instead of 


numerical values . 


spots, and are coded for an electronic, rather than 
human, “eye.” 

Used for: Breaking down information into mean- 
ingful categories when there is too much data or 
too many needed combinations of data to make 
hand sorting practicable. 

Example: A card is punched for every sale. In- 
formation keyed into the long rows of numbers on 
each card will vary, but it often includes name and 
address of customers, amount of sale, item pur- 
chased, salesman responsible, his territory num- 
ber, and pertinent information as to the selling 
situation, such as type of customer, customary or 
anticipated rate of consumption of the product, 
features of the area, etc. 

With this information on the cards, a flick of 
the switch will sort out and total, for example, 


The Action You Take 


RAW DATA PROCESSING 
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how many units were sold on Tuesday afternoons 
by left-handed salesmen in odd-numbered dis- 
tricts. Or, more realistically, it will show sales per- 
formance by individuals or districts, consumption 
level by areas, numbers of different types or 
models sold, etc. 

Basic equipment: The special typewriter-like 
card puncher and the sorting machine. Often used 
in conjunction with machines to duplicate sets of 
cards, machines to print out totals, breakdowns or 
consolidated reports; machines to convert informa- 


tion on cards to tape for computer use, etc. 


2. COMPUTER systems are the invaluable 
tools of the most sophisticated and complex elec- 
tronic marketing projects. In many ways, the com- 
puter system takes over where the card-sort sys- 
tems leave off. 

A computer can store prodigious amounts of 
information in a “memory,” usually on tape. From 
this memory, it will either recall and isolate spe- 
cific bits of information from the huge amount 
stored there, or use this stored information to 
make decisions on fresh data. The computer is 
“trained,” or programmed, to make great numbers 
of these basic yes-no decisions at incredible speeds 
and in a sequence designed by the programmers to 
end in the solving of a specific, complex problem. 

Used for: Sorting. Performs the same function 
as the card sorter, but does it by looking for “spots” 
on an electronic tape instead of holes in cards. It is 
not usually economical for run-of-the-mill sorting 
jobs, but is used when information to be sorted is 
so vast, or when it must be sorted into so many 


different combinations, that card sorting is too 


Makes the Fast Facts Worthwhile 


FINISHED DATA 
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slow. Will also do simple calculations, such as 
figuring percentages, while sorting. May be used 
in conjunction with card sorter to provide detailed 
breakdowns of exceptional situations uncovered 
by a broad card sort. 

Also used for predicting. Can be programmed to 
relate fresh data to material stored in the memory 
(past data, situations likely to be encountered, 
other variables) and on the basis of this predict 
what is likely to occur in the future. 

Basic equipment: The electronic computer. All 
computers do basically the same job. Difference in 
size really only means a difference in speed and 
memory capacity. Of course, different models do 
differ as to mechanics of operation: different pro- 
gramming “languages,” punched card or punched 
paper tape input, etc. Often used with such ad- 
ditional equipment as extra-high-speed output 
printers. 


Just what possibilities for immediate action are 
available to the marketing man? Although they 
are practically limitless, there are several broad 
principles which can be mentioned. 

Perhaps the most significant and fastest-growing 
of these is what is generally referred to as “man- 
agement by exception.” What it really boils down 
to is breaking down a seemingly normal, healthy 
“umbrella” figure — such as sales of a whole region 
or sales of a product line — into smaller component 
parts, such as sales by territory or by model color 
and style, in order to identify those components 
which are either exceptionally bad or exception- 
ally good. 


This enables management to more carefully 
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The Challenge of Fast Facts ontinves 


scrutinize the exceptional components and, for 
example, find out just what it is that makes the 
good territory so good — and apply the findings 
to other areas. Or, on the other hand, manage- 
ment will examine a negative exception in order to 
determine, say, how to correct the deficiency and 
thus strengthen the whole, or at least prevent 
trouble from infecting any more components. 

This is certainly not a new principle, but the 
electronics age has made it possible to apply it 
in ways never dreamed of before. Basically, it 
permits the marketing executive to dig deeply 
into his market and examine it minutely. 

The exception principle can be applied manu- 
ally or with a computer. Once a sorter has broken 
down the figures finely enough to satisfy manage- 
ment, it is a matter of numbers as to which 
method is best. If there are, say, 30 sales districts 
involved, it is an easy matter to compare results 
in all of them against expected results, and pick 
out the exceptions. But if there are hundreds of 


sales territories, as there are in so many com- 
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“REPORTS LIKE THESE enable us to begin overhauling a 
weak market within days after the weakness occurs,” ex- 
plains W. W. Clements, v-p marketing for Dr. Pepper, as 
Controller W. E. Tully looks over the monthly data sheets. 


panies, and if data to be checked includes, say, 
dollar sales, unit sales, per capita consumption, 
units as compared to advertising outlay, and so on, 
for each territory, it will probably become a com- 
puter job. 

The computer, by simply comparing each num- 
ber against an expected figure and making a yes 
or no decision, can sort out the exceptions, print 
them neatly, and save the sales manager from 
being suffocated under a mound of paperwork. 

Of course, there is still no value in just knowing 
what the exceptions are; again, it comes back to 
doing something about them. 


Dr. Pepper Analyzes — and Acts 

One of the best examples of this is the way 
management by exception is handled by Dr. 
Pepper Co. in Dallas. Although this process is 
carried on on a continuous basis, its greatest im- 
portance to the company is during the earliest 
stages of the crucial summer season: 

On the second working day of July a messenger 
delivered a sheaf of statistical reports to the desk 
of W. W. Clements, v-p, marketing of Dr. Pepper. 
The procedure was routine; it happens month in 
and month out. But this time, the figures showed 
Dr. Pepper’s performance for the month of June, 
the first summer month and the all-important 
indicator of things to come in the soft drink in- 
dustry’s big peak season. These figures were of 
immediate importance. 

From the broad standpoint, everything seemed 
to be going according to plan. Sales were up 15% 
over the previous month and 10% over the same 
month last year. Year-to-date totals were similarly 
ahead. 

Going one step further, Clements began to 
examine the recap as broken into two areas, six 
divisions and 72 zones. He scanned the figures 
for gallons of syrup sold and how it compared 
with those of previous periods. And, most sig- 
nificantly, he scanned the figures showing the per 
capita consumption of the soft drink in each of 
the geographical subdivisions, and compared this 
figure against that of a year before. The latter 
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set of figures is the one that tells him best how well 
the company’s 400 franchised bottlers are mer- 
chandising the product. 

During the course of his examination, Clements 
found three zones which were definitely not up 
to expectations. By digging further into his report, 
he was able to find breakdowns showing poor 
results in a total of six major cities within the 
three disappointing zones. 


He immediately contacted the appropriate area, 
division and zone managers, and by the end of 
the very next day had enough information back to 
determine that four of the six fell into one of 
these categories: (1) they had suffered unusual 
conditions not likely to be repeated; (2) they 


could recoup handily with zone manager atten- 
tion; or (3) they represented too little potential 
to require further extensive action at the time. 

That left two cities which demanded immediate 
action. 


Field Men Investigate 

Within three days after the reports first hit 
Clements’ desk, the soft spots had been spotted, 
bottlers had been contacted and had agreed to 
further action, and teams of three Dr. Pepper 
men —two field marketing men and the zone 
manager—had begun on-the-spot investigations. 

By working quickly within an established pro- 
cedure the teams had accompanied route men, 
evaluated truck fleets, appraised sales techniques, 
generally examined the bottlers’ managements 
from top to bottom and filed a complete report 
with the home office within days. 

Clements, his home office staff, and field man- 
agement executives studied the reports, and by 
mid-month — less than two weeks after the initial 
reports were received — marketing teams were 
converging on the two target bottlers. The men 
from these teams again accompanied route men, 
helped them build retail displays and install point 
of purchase merchandisers. They instituted local 
ad campaigns, helped the bottlers’ men solicit big 
new accounts, and ran sampling and reduced-price 
promotions in key supermarkets. 
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Sales Management 


WHOSE COMPUTER? 
A Problem Solved ’ 
High-speed data processing has always pre- 


sented something of an administrative problem 
for marketing. Although the value of processing 
sales information may be recognized by a com- 
pany, there is very often not enough data to be 
processed to warrant marketing’s getting its 
own equipment. And, if order processing is 
handled by a department out of the marketing 
sphere, it may not even be able to get its hands 
on the raw data to process. 

Because of this, marketing executives often find 
they must wait in a long line—with personnel, 
research, production, etc.—outside the comp- 
troer’s door, and hope that the payroll will be 
done in time for the processing center to work 
on some sales figures. Or, marketing may have 
to use an outside computer center. 

More and more, this problem is being solved by 
the creation of = company data processing 
center which is wholly independent of all other 
corporate functions. This is how Schering Corp. 
is doing it: 

A completely independent department, called 
the administrative services group, was estab- 
lished to handle all data processing services. of 
the company. Included in this group are: 

A new methods planning department, with re- 
sponsibility for performing methods and systems 
work and computer programming, and... . 
A data processing services department, under 
which actual computer overation and other data 
processing occurs, and . . . 

A pre-existing department, office services, which 
handles records, duplicating, receiving, etc. 


While this was happening, other members of 
the team set up sales training sessions, buttressed 
various management practices and made specific 
recommendations for improving physical facilities. 

By the end of that key summer month, sales 
were up close to 30% in each of the two cities. 
And, even more important, past experience as- 
sured the company that these bottlers would 
continue to perform at this level in months to 
come. 

Dr. Pepper didn’t have to make a huge invest- 
ment in equipment to accomplish this, either. 
The company has a central billing office, and 
from this, twice a month, copies of all invoices 
are sent to one of a number of independent data 
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DESK-LIKE small scale computer is typical of many moder- 


ately priced computers. This is the Royal Precision LGP 30. 


processing centers operating around the country. 
The center used by Dr. Pepper, the Dallas office 
of the Service Bureau Corp. (subsidiary of IBM), 
transfers the data on the invoices to punched 
cards, and the rest of the process is over in a 
matter of minutes. 


Schering — Computers and Mailings 

Schering Corp., maker of pharmaceuticals, with- 
in the next few months will have one of the most 
comprehensive electronic marketing systems in 
the country. Right now the company is using 
data sorters and a computer to solve its monu- 
mental promotion problems. 

Like most other pharmaceutical houses, Scher- 
ing relies on a combination of a huge force of 
medical detailmen and a big, comprehensive direct 
mail program to keep the nation’s nearly 200,000 
doctors abreast of its products. 

Schering has every doctor in the country on 


tape. In addition to name and address, the tape 
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holds information on each doctor's age, the geo- 
graphical area he lives in, his classification (the 
company classes doctors A, B or C, according to 
prescription volume and influence in the profes- 
sion), his specialty, if any (there are over two 
dozen specialties of importance to the company), 
and a sizable number of other bits of information. 

For a new drug, or a change in an old one, 
Schering will probably run a mail campaign that 
will include all doctors and will be backed up 
by all detailmen. But very often this product will 
have greater application in one specialty. Or, 
there may be a special version of the drug (such 
as an ophthalmological ointment) of interest to 
one specialized group of doctors. 


Instant Selectivity 

The computer permits Schering to save great 
sums of money by quickly selecting all the doctors 
of special significance for a particular mailing so 
the advertising department does not have to 
broadside every message. 

For example, say the company wished to put 
out a fairly expensive, highly selective mailing to 
sustain a hay-fever remedy. Because that affliction 
hits different parts of the country at different 
times, it would have to be a regional mailing. The 
computer could in minutes select the doctors 
within that region who were (1) class A, (2) aller- 
gists, (3) under 65 years of age (for the most part, 
those over 65 are either semi-retired or in the 
process of reducing their practices). The names 
and addresses of those selected would be auto- 
matically printed out on heat transfer labels. 

Every detailman is given one card for each 
doctor in his territory. After each call, he updates 
the information on the card and mails it in. A 
new card is sent to him, and the old one is used 
to update the tape and call-control records. 

But this is really only half of what Schering 
plans. With the arrival of a bigger computer the 
company plans to institute a comprehensive ex- 
ception system. Territories are already classified 
by buying power, doctor population, drugstore 
population, bank savings, and so on. This helps 
determine territory potential. When the exception 
system begins to operate, it will use these factors 
in determining just how well sales are going. 

The big advantage again is one of speed and 
it enables management to take quick and decisive 


(continued on page 112) 
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BUSINESS 
OUTLOOK 
BiGhHiiKNS 


The U.S. economy is recovering rapidly on its own, but 


the new defense spending has been a psychological! 


By PETER B. B. ANDREWS 
Chairman, Future Sales Ratings Board 


booster. There is a new optimistic consumer attitude 


which is calculated to make this Christmas the biggest 


ever, and this fourth quarter one for the record book. 


The early autumn rise in business, already progressing 
satisfactorily, is getting further strong stimulation from 
the urgent jump in national defense and space develop- 
ment spending. 

While the actual total of dollars involved in these higher 
defense expenditures is not large, the psy chological effect 
is enormous since it comes at a time when (1) inventories 
generally are still low; (2) businessmen are making plans 
for modernization; and (3) consumers are abandoning their 
cautious spending tendencies. 

As a result, the economic signs point to an accelerating 
boom through the fourth quarter; in fact, the Board of 
Analysts of Future Sales Ratings foresees a Christmas sea- 
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son 5% higher than last years; making it the biggest yet. 

Reflecting the board’s enthusiasm on business potentials 
as well as its expectation of new highs in promotional ef- 
fort and expenditures by the nation’s vast distributional 
industry, most of the 116 industries listed in the Future 
Sales Ratings tabulation have ratings of four stars or 
better, depicting a very good relative outlook. 

The autumn consensus of this 311-man group of econo- 
mists and marketing men, based on re-analysis of the indi- 
vidual industries’ sales potentials, shows increased fourth- 
quarter ratings (indicated by up-pointing arrows on chart, 
page 47) in 15 industries, decreased ratings in none. The 
years outlook: 19 industries up, none down. (turn page) 
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BUSINESS 


OUTLOOK 
BRIGHTENS 


(continued) 


The defense outlays dwarf those of recent years, and 
additional gains are ahead as the armed forces grow and 
the Administration’s plans to bolster military capacity 
materialize. 

Federal spending for national defense went from an 
annual rate of $45.4 billion in the third quarter of ’60 to 
$49.5 billion in the third quarter of this year. That is a 
leap of 9%, or more than $4 billion dollars. 

Cash spending by the Federal Government last year 
approximated $95 billion. This year it is expected to be 
close to $106 billion. In 1962, cash spending by the 
Federal Government may run up further, to about $115 
billion. It must be borne clearly in mind that the Adminis- 
tration wants a boom, at least to the extent that unem- 
ployment is cut down to the very hard core. 

Inflation is not a worry at present because of high un- 
employment, large unused plant capacities, and surpluses 
of goods from booming plants in foreign countries. That 
is why even non-defense priming continues, such as the 
pre-scheduled release of $818 million in Federal aid high- 
way funds. And the feeling runs (whether or not it ma- 
terializes) that the whooping up of the business pace will 


Sure Signs of a Business Upturn 
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finally result in greater revenues for the Federal Govern- 
ment, making a balanced budget a possibility over the in- 
termediate term. 

Be that as it may, business priming is really going strong 
and a boom is in the making. The important economic 
factor of inventory rebuilding began to stimulate business 
vitally in the third quarter as manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers prepared for vigorous business growth. This 
trend is expected to develop much more strongly in the 
fourth quarter of the year and speed on into next year. 
Continued rather precarious international relations could 
even generate some scare buying, both by businessmen 
and the consumer. 

A vital question is: when will the nation reach capacity 
production and “full” employment? Some economists al- 
ready are outspokenly concerned that we may quickly 
reach this stage and boom ourselves into serious inflation 
and gold losses. But this does not appear at all imminent; 
in fact, as indicated, the Administration continues to ac- 
celerate, not put on the brakes. 

Businessmen have not been ignoring the potentials and, 
with their profits rising impressively, plant and equipment 
expenditures are likely to rise materially in the fourth 
quarter of this year and reach strong new highs in ’62. 


b> With Government and individuals each likely to spend 
more, businessmen will practically be forced to raise 
their spending for more production facilities. Total gross 
private domestic investment (including new construction, 
spending for producers’ durable equipment, and changes 
in business inventories) dipped to a recession low of $59.8 
billion (annual rate) in the first quarter of *61. Such in- 
vestment then bounced back to $68.8 billion in the second 
quarter of this year, and it has been climbing steadily since, 
with the likelihood that it will approximate in the fourth 
quarter of 61 the record-breaking rate of $78.9 billion 
achieved in the first quarter of 1960. 

Inspiring businessmen’s thoughts of expansion is the 
marked revival in corporate profits from the depressed 
levels of early 61. In manufacturing, where the recession 
hit hardest, profits were up in the second quarter 23% 
over the first quarter. The third quarter of 61, in turn, 
gained an additional 9% over the second quarter. The 
fourth quarter is expected to see a minimum gain of 5% 
over the third quarter of this year, and the uptrend is ex- 
pected to run emphatically into "62. 

Early in a recovery, increased operations permit fuller 
and more efficient use of facilities and manpower, and at 
the same time fixed costs are spread over a greater volume 
of output. This was the case in the second quarter of this 
year. Also, as volume increased, management realized more 
fully the benefits of economies and improvements in tech- 
niques undertaken during the contraction. Reductions in 
unit costs thus achieved helped to relieve the profit squeeze 
between costs and prices. 

Besides the improvement in corporate profits, the rec- 
ord-high net working capital of corporations tends to 
stimulate growth optimism among businessmen. As we 
enter the autumn season, U.S. corporations have an un- 
precedented total of approximately $300 billion of cur- 
rent assets, against which are $160 billion of current 
liabilities, leaving net working capital of about $140 
billion. That compares with $132.5 billion at the end 
of *60, $118.7 billion at the end of ’58 and $86.5 


(continued on page 109) 
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In the 116-industry table below, the sales prospect rating has just been raised when the 
arrow 7 next to the y%& points up. The arrow | pointing down means the rating has just been 
decreased. All other ratings are unchanged from the previous quarter. 


Note: Future Sales Ratings are especially copyrighted by SALES MANAGEMENT, 630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


S 


Advertising 

Air Conditioning 

Air Transportation ... 
Aircraft Sales 

Atomic Energy .... 
Auto Sales (New) . 
Auto Sales (Used) . 
Auto Service & Parts .. 
Auto Tires 

Baking . 

ay (Revenue) . 
Beer ae 
Boating . : 

Building (Heavy) . 
Building (Residential) . 
Candy & Chewing Gum 
Canned Fruits & — > 
Cereals .. : ; 
Chemicals 
Cigarettes 
Cigars .... 

Clothing (Men's, Women's 
& Children's) ; 

Coal (Anthracite) . 

Coal (Bituminous) 

Coin Machine Sales 

Commercial Printing 

Cosmetics 

Cotton Textiles 

Dairy Products 

Department Stores 

Diesel Engines 

Dinnerware 

Drugs & Medicines 

Dry Cleaning 

Education 

Electrical Eq. (Industrial) 

Electrical Eq. (Consumer) 

Electronics (Military) 

Exports 

Farming 

Flour ... 

Food Processing = 

Furs 

Gasoline & we 

Glass & Materials 

Government Procurement . 

Groceries .... 

Hardware 

Hotels 

House Furnishings, Floor 


Coverings, Furniture, etc. .. 
Household Products (Misc.) .. 


Imports . 

es a Financing 
Insurance 

Jewelry & Watches 
Laundries 


Liquor (Alcoholic) ......... | 


Key to Relative Size Ratings 
(By Industry sales volume) 


A—$10 Billion and Over 

B—$7 Billion to $10 Billion 
C—$4 Billion to $7 Billion 
D—$2 Billion to $4 Billion 

E—$1 Billion to $2 Billion 
F—One-Half Billion to $1 Billion 
G—Under a Half-Billion Dollars 


Sales 
Prospect 
Rating for 
Next 12 
Mos. (See 
Above Key) 


| Relative 


xP? ,, 
AMMPNNND GDOPPONAPOUPPMONAMOMEar>OPmMmMOO ND QOPammMOPoNnmomPpmpnnomoy Sof3 
o 


Key to 


Luggage 


| Lumber & Wood Products ... 


Machine Tools 


| Machinery (Agric.} .. 


Machinery (Ind'I.) 
Materials Handling 
Meats 


Medical and Dental Care ... 


Metal Containers 
Metals (Non-Ferrous) .. 


| Missiles and Rockets 
| Motion Pictures ..... 
| Musical Instruments 


Office Equipment . 


| Oil Burners .. 

| Oil (Cooking) . 

| Oil Equipment . ‘ 
Packaging & Containers . . 

| Paint .. 


Paper & Products .. 


| Personal Care .... 


Photographic Supplies 
Plastics .... : 
Plumbing & Heating 


| Printing & Publishing Equip. 


Radios . 
Railroad weaned 
Railroads .... 


| Refrigerators .. 


Restaurants & Bars 
Restaurant Equipment 


| Rock Products (Incl. Cement) 
| Rubber Products .... 


Security Financing 
Shipbuilding 

hoes . a 
Silk Textiles. 
Silverware 

Soap 

Soft Drinks .. 


Sports & Sporting G Goods .. 


Steel & Iron .. 
ee 
Surgical Equipment 
Synthetic Textiles . 
Television .. 


Toothpaste & Mouthwashes .. 


Toys & Games 
Trailers (Auto) 


| Travel & Vacations 


Travel Overseas 
Trucks 

Utilities (Electric) . 
Utilities (Gas) 
Utilities (Telegraph) 
Utilities (Telephone) 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Washers (Household) 
Woolens & Worsteds 


Sales Prospect Ratings 


—Very Good Relative Outlook 
—Good (Medium) Relative Outlook 
—Fair Relative Outlook 

—Least Impressive Relative Outlook 


CTHONDSCNTCOFOMOAMMAMPODMOODO ATASOOMPEMAOUDRTOMAGCOMMOAMOHAmMGOMNP-OaMTDD 
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(All ratings are relative to the median (***), 
which indicates approximately no change in relation 
to the corresponding period of the preceding year.) 
wikkk—Best Relative Outlook 
wKikk 
kik 
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IS YOUR PRODUCT 
READY FOR 
COLOR TV? 


With a host of new color manufacturers on 


the scene, the time is ripe for advertisers 


to plan for the emergence of color TV as 


a mass medium, to uncover the pitfalls now 


when it costs a lot less to make mistakes. 


\s the major TV set makers get set to re-enter the 
color market this year, the question of color TV’s 
readiness as a medium is again facing marketers. The 
answer to that question is hedged with many qualifi- 
cations, but it now appears to be an affirmative one. 

The present status of the medium as affected by 
the manufacturers presents a muddy picture at best. 
But one thing seems clear. The assumption that the 
day of mass color audiences would arrive with a 
dramatic flourish is false. What were regarded as the 
prerequisite conditions for a burst of buying are either 
here now or are near realities: with the singular 
exception of Westinghouse, manufacturers are return- 
ing to the color set market; product improvement has 
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occurred; programming in color has increased steadily 
—NBC predicts 2,000 hours in 1962—yet the color 
millennium is still somewhere in the future. 

It’s generally accepted that one day most TV pro- 
gramming will be in color. It must seem shortsighted, 
therefore, for advertisers not to start using the new 
medium early in order to get used to it. But there 
have been so many questions concerning color per- 
formance, limited audiences, and black and white 
reception of color commercials that advertisers have 
been reluctant to take the plunge. 

It is true that product improvement has taken place 
and that greater improvements are hovering on the 
horizon, but not enough, apparently, to provide for 
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that big “breakthrough” that everyone has expected. 

RCA has been steadily improving the quality of 
its product over the years. The company has poure ~d 
about $130 million into the deve ‘lopme nt of receivers 
and production equipment. Last year RCA brought 
out a new camera tube similar to the one developed 
in 1959 by Crosley and General Electric. The tube 
requires no more lighting for color pickup than is 
needed for black and white. 

The tube has greatly reduced the cost of produc- 
tion and made possible the filming of night baseball 
games. It has also reduced the capital investment 
required of local stations in order to tool up for color 
projection. 

In March of this year the company brought out a 
new receiver tube which it claims provides “up to 
50% greater brightness. 

Moteseia recently announced that it had developed 
a color picture tube five inches shorter than the 
standard one, thus eliminating the boxy look that so 
hampered color set styling. Believing this to be an 
important breakthrough, the company is trying to sel] 
RCA on producing the new tube. If RC A won't do 
it, Motorola will look for someone else. In any case, 
the company sounds determined to bring out sets 
using the shorter tube by next spring. 

Every major manufacturer in the industry is re- 
portedly researching for a picture tube that would 
use One gun instead of the present three. The single- 
gun tube is expected to simplify production and main- 
tenance and bring the price of a color set down to 
the neighborhood of a good black and white set. 

Television Age quotes Philco as saying it “might 
have a single-gun tube ready in a year.” But this 
estimate is regarded as unrealistic by many in the 
industry. Most think it is three or more years away. 

As if to becloud the picture still more, Paramount 
Pictures announced in June that it had finally per- 
fected its Chromatron, a single-gun tube that has 
been in the talking stage for some time. The company 
states that it is now technically possible to go into 
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mass production (50,000 to 100,000 sets) with a unit 
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cost of 1.7 to 2 times the cost of a black and white 
set. This is lower than most present sets, but still 
not as low as was hoped. 

Paramount is reportedly talking with tube manu- 
facturers in the industry about production rights, but, 
even barring unforeseen setbacks, an additional year 
will be required before a set could be put on the 
market. 

TV manufacturers have come back into the field 
en masse, but most have done so with reluctance, 
literally pushe d in at the insistence of their dealers. 
The industry’ s publicly accepted sales predictions for 
1962 are one-quarter of a million sets. Split that total 
up among marketers now selling and it doesn’t pro- 
vide much incentive. 

To make the picture even gloomier, one company’s 
market researchers turned up this somber statistic: 
nowhere in the country do they see color with more 
than a 2% share of the projected total TV market. 
With 6 million TV sets of all kinds estimated to be 
sold in 1962, that would make color’s share about 
120,000, or almost half of the popular prediction. 

Some manufacturers will promote heavily; others 
mav be doubtful. 

\ continued big push can, of course, be expected 
of RCA. Since all of the tubes and many of the 
chassis used in next year’s sets are made by the com- 
pany, it can be expected to sell color harder than ever. 


KRAFT FOODS was among the first to jump into the new 
medium. The company made its first experiments in color in 


(continued) 


Motorola, with its own ax to grind, will also be 
promoting hard next year. General Electric’s decision 
to market color was influenced in large part by dealers 
clamoring for competitive color lines. While the com- 
pany is not optimistic about the market, it can be 
expected to give its new line of eight color models at 
least a normal advertising effort. 

Admiral and Magnavox have been committed to 
the color market for some time, and they can also 
be expected to exert vigorous efforts. Admiral is 
boasting a 45% gain in color sales so far this year 
and expects even larger growth in the second half. 
Magnavox is predicting that sales this year will be 
three times as much as last year. 

While the percentages look good, they are not sig- 
nificant in terms of numbers. These companies have 
always had a very small share of the color market 
compared to RC A’s 95%. 

Zenith, Philco and Sylvania show real reluctance. 
Zenith says it hopes to sell 100,000 sets next year, 
but puts special emphasis upon “hopes” as opposed 
to “expects.” The company feels that dealer and 
consumer interest is “rising slowly” — too slowly to 
get very excited about. 

Philco is another one that “backed into the color 
market” primarily to accommodate its dealers. The 
company feels that it has to launch color not only to 
satisfy its dealers but in order to be in the picture 


1953. Over the next few years Kraft experimented infre- 
quently, and in 1956 it started using color consistently 
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when the real growth starts any time within the next 
couple of years. 

Philco was $4 million in the red at the end of the 
first half of the year, and it is more concerned with 
getting its black and white set back on its feet than 
with introducing any new product — especially one 
that holds out so little promise. 

Sylvania, also responding to dealer pressures, is so 
lukewarm that it is introducing only one color model. 
And Westinghouse is standing firm on its refusal to 
begin color set production again. 

The marketing landscape is further blurred by the 
very real possibility of a technological development 
that would permit the reduction in prices. Para- 
mount’s new tube could be it, and no one is really 
sure that a similar one-gun tube will not appear in 
three months or three years. Everyone wants to be 
in the market when the price break comes, but no 
one wants to be caught with production and market- 
ing efforts committed to the standard tube. 

The important question for 1962 is whether these 
gloomy predictions and reluctant attitudes will make 
themselves felt in advertising and promotion budgets. 
If they do, they can drastically reduce whatever sales 
might otherwise be achieved. 

All this activity in the manufacturing end has not 
altered the stand of the two non-color networks. ABC 
still does not plan to program color, and CBS, if any- 
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with weekly shows. By now the Kraft commercials have 
a reputation for mouth-watering appeal. The one above 
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Where Are the Color Sets? 


1. New York-Newark .. . .92,000 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Cincinnati 
Detroit 
Milwaukee 
Atlanta 
Cleveland 


Indianapolis 


Pittsburgh 

Dallas-Fort Worth .... 
St. Louis 

Minneapolis-St. Paul . . 
Columbus 

Dayton 

Washington 

New Haven-Hartford .. 7 


Copyright, Television Age; further reproduction not 
licensed. 


gives the recipe for and demonstrates the preparation of 
“Mustard Sauce Royale.” The commercial is done live. 


thing, has gotten cooler about programming in color. 

But at NBC the color hours continue to multiply 
at an ever-increasing rate. This year, NBC expects to 
wind up with 1,600 hours in color and 150 advertisers. 
That's almost half the 370 total of all network ad- 
vertisers.) In 1962, it expects to reach or surpass 2,000 
hours and 200 advertisers. 

NBC is joined in color production by the affiliated 
stations of the other networks as well as its own 
affiliates and independent stations. At the latest count, 
367 of the nation’s 520 television stations were 
equipped to broadcast network color and 104 were 
equipped to originate color in some form. 

Certain sections of the country have gained special 
color reputations for themselves, and in these areas, 
color set ownership usually keeps pace with local 
station programming. Cincinnati is one of the more 
yutstanding examples. The area was dubbed “Color- 
town” by NBC because of its extensive color pro- 
gramming, and, according to Television Age, it is 
the nation’s Number 1 color market, with 3.5% of the 
r'V sets in the area being color. 

In spite of the gloom that the manufacturing end 
projects, 1962 could still be an outstanding year. The 


mere fact that so many TV makers are competing 
in the market place presages well for sales. And 
there is bound to be some reaction to the increased 
advertising. 

Even if consumer demand is not outspoken, it’s up 
to marketing to create needs as well as locate and 
supply them. It has done so many times in the past, 
and a strong promotion next year could do it again. 

There'll be more programming in color in 62, and 
more exposure. The prestige value of color can be a 
strong selling tool as well. ¢ 

Deale ‘rs can certainly be counted on to sell hard, 
no matter what brands they carry. Each color sale 
brings in 2% times the profits of a black and white 
sale. Indeed, the dealers’ insistence on color was one 
of the major forces responsible for bringing manu- 
facturers back in the first place. 

It’s up to consumers now, in any case. They are 
the ones who will finally clarify the color picture 
next year. And they will decide whether the industry 
prediction of 225, 000 sets is achievable. If it is, it 
should bring the number of color sets in use up to 
or near the “million mark. That would be almost 2% 


of all U.S. households. 


The Case for Color 


While the number of color viewers 


and white viewers, they do make up high 
. qualitv audience. Numerous studies 
reveal that their buying power is 
mong the highest in the country. 

\ study made a year ago by Market rating 
Facts, Inc., showed that more than and half from 
me-half of color set owners also 
owned at least two cars. Their median programs been 
ncome was $13,123 as — 
vith a $5,417 median for the U.S. 


Another survey by 
may not be large in relation to black that color programs 
in color TV homes as they did 
in black and white— 
and white, and 47 
It’s estimated that “half the increased 
came from increased viewing 
homes which would 
have watched other stations had all 
black and white.” 

Another factor in the increased rat- 
ings is, of course, the novelty of color, 


Burke revealed Only 13% of the black and white 
rated twice as viewers said the commercial made 
them want to buy, while 22% of the 


22.7% in black color set owners had the desire to 


.4% in color homes. buy. 


Another researcher, Schwerin Re- 
search Corp., found that “color in- 
creased the effectiveness of the com- 
mercials over their black and white 
versions by an average of 100%.” 

William Esty Co. investigated the 
quality of color commercials as they 


as a whole. Forty-one percent of them 
fell into the $15,000-and-up bracket, 
vhile only 3% of the nation did. 


A Better Audience 

Color owners also make a more 
attentive audience, according to a 
survey conducted for Crosley Broad- 
casting Corp. by Burke Marketing 
Research, Inc. A group of viewers 
equally divided between color and 
black and white owners were tested. 
Over the same period of time, 54% 
of the black and white owners were 
using their sets, while 62% of the tint 
viewers were watching theirs. 

They also stay with the program 
longer. The same survey showed that 
60% of the color viewers watched the 
whole show, while only 42% of the 


black and white owners saw it all. 


and the fact that color owners fre- 
quently have guests in to watch it. 

There are numerous studies that 
demonstrate the effectiveness of color 
commercials over the same com- 
mercials in black and white. The 
Burke study is one, and NBC has also 
sponsored several impact studies. 

Beyond the novelty factor created 
by a limited marketing developmer.t 
of color, the effectiveness of color 
is actually very much higher than 
black and white. 

Commercial recall is higher: 44% 
for black and white viewers and 59% 
for color in one study. Among color 
viewers, 43% recalled one or more 
details of the commercial tested while 
only 27% of the black and white view- 


ers recalled any details. 


Persuasiveness is greater in color. 


come through on black and white sets 
and it found that they compare favor- 
ably with the reception of black-and- 
white-originated commercials. 


Sensory Advantages 

The products likely to benefit most 
from color treatment are those whose 
appeal is essentially sensory: foods, 
beverages, apparel and fabrics. Cel- 
anese, for instance, was completely 
satisfied with the introduction of its 
new fabrics to retailers around the 
country via closed circuit color TV. 
And Kraft Foods’ ventures in color 
have been very successful. 

But hard goods and big-ticket items 
can also draw big aesthetic benefits 
from color. Cars, for example, have 
been shown by some surveys to go 
over exceptionally well with color 
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Look at Plymouth now! 


Economizes on everything except comfort! 


Introduce yourself to Plymouth for ‘62. Step right 
up and discover the beautiful difference in economy, 
engineering excellence, reliability you've come to 
expect from Chrysler Corporation—everything that 
counts for low operating and maintenance costs. For 
example, Plymouth now delivers up to 7% better 
mileage on regular grade fuel than last year’s car. 


But gas economy isn't the only way fleet owners save 
in the 62 Plymouth! Plymouth’s new self-adjusting 
brakes, 32,000-mile lubrication cycle on major chassis 
points and half-as-often oil change system cannot help 
but trim expenses. Even the battery-saving alternator 
has been improved. New full-unit construction is 
stronger, sturdier. 


And that’s just the first chapter—there’s much more 
to the Plymouth Fleet story: Improved Torsion-Aire 
suspension and new shock absorbers for smoother 
ride. New center-of-balance for steadier steering, 
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superior stability and easier all-around handling. In- 
creased comfort. Good-looking, long-lasting interiors. 
New quality inside, outside—everywhere you can see 
or touch. LOOK AT PLYMOUTH NOW! See your 
Plymouth dealer this week sure! é 


62 Plymouth Puts Economy First 


Up to 7% better gas mileage than last year + New 
full-unit construction for long life and low main- 
tenance * 13-step dip-and-soak process for lasting 
body protection + New 32,000-mile lubrication 
cycle on major chassis points + Self-adjusting 
brakes +» New half-as-often oil change system 


THE NEW PLYMOUTH 


Quality-engineered by Chrysler Corporation 


YOUR 
LAST 
CHANCE 
TO 
INCREASE 
SALES 
IN ’61 


... is still what it always has been. 
It’s that all-important moment of 
decision at point of purchase. 

America’s most successful mar- 
keters go all out to swing buying 
decisions their way. They use 
Dennison designed-to-order tags 
and labels. Our new brochure 
shows how. 


THIS FREE BROCHURE contains 
factual reports on sophisticated 
use of task-tailored Dennison tags 
and labels to achieve maximum re- 
sults per promotional dollar... 
shows samples that have intro- 
duced new products with sales- 
compelling impact and added new 
life to old products, packages and 
displays. For your free folder, 
mail coupon today. 


Dennison 


Helping you compete more effectively 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., 
Dept. V-69, Framingham, Mass. 


Please rush your new brochure ‘‘Winning 
the Competitive Edgeat Point of Purchase.”’ 


viewers. The general audience reac- 
tion is that automobiles look most 
natural on color TV. 

There is much greater identification 
in color, too. A product appearing in 
the same color garb that it wears on 
the shelf will be spotted quickly in 
the market place by viewers. 

According to the Schwerin findings, 
new products will benefit most from 
color treatment. “In general, the more 
familiar the product is, the less bene- 
fit it will reap from color.” It is the 
new brand which really needs it. 


Current Costs Low 

Costs for color now are low com- 
pared to what they are likely to be 
when the medium is in demand, and 
it will be in demand in a few years. 

NBC is absorbing much of the 
technical costs of color over black 
and white now. A live color show 
costs the advertiser no more than 
a black and white. Color commercials 
sometimes run a little higher than 
black and white, depending on the 
use of special color props or back- 
drops; filmed commercials, however, 
run as high as 20% to 25% more 
than black and white. 

But NBC is apparently open to 
negotiation and costs can vary con- 
siderably, depending upon the quan- 
tity and type of commercial required, 
how long it will run, ete. 

Local stations are also soft on 
color prices. Broadcasters have had 
no opportunity to increase their rates. 
But if NBC gets its 200 color ad- 
vertisers next year, and the number 
of advertisers continues to go up at 
the same rate, it will probably not be 
long before they do. 

Although the competitive forces be- 
tween broadcasters could keep the 
rates low, it is more likely that color 
effectiveness over black and white 
will become a strong enough factor 
to cause rates to rise. 

The penetration figure of 5% has 
been bandied about as a possible rate 
increase point. But RCA claims that 
Cincinnati has reached this point and 
rates are still unchanged. 

A popular misconception among 
some manufacturers is that their prod- 
ucts are “naturals” for color TV, and 
that they will have no trouble ad- 
justing to the new medium. Conse- 
quently they are content to sit back 
and wait until color TV comes of age. 
Then, they feel, they will jump into 
the competitive hassle and continue 
along with the same old techniques. 


But such is not the case. Color is 
not “automatically” better than black 
and white. A cluttered or confusing 
black and white commercial is bad 
enough, but in color the felony is 
compounded. The advertiser who has 
not learned the potentials and restric- 
tions of the new medium will lose 
valuable time in experimentation— 
which could well cost him a lot more 
later on than it would today. 

The Schwerin research shows that 
“products with taste and appeal are 
doing only about one-fifth as much 
research in color as they are in black 
and white.” And they do only about 
5% of all the research in color, while 
the advertisers of non-sensory prod- 
ucts are researching heavily. In other 
words, those who have the most to 
gain by color treatment are research- 
ing least. : 

Among other things, Schwerin has 
found that in color natural settings 
prove more effective than showcase 
settings—a distracting use of color 
greatly diminishes its effectiveness— 
and that commercials in the mid-range 
of effectiveness on black and white 
pick up the greatest benefits from 
color. 


Prognosis for Color 

The sales forecast for color sets 
in 1962 is hazy. But if sales don't 
climb next year, they should really 
break away in 1963. Increased mar- 
keting efforts are bound to have a 
good effect which should be making 
itself felt by the end of "62 at the 
latest. 

The Paramount tube looks as if it 
will be in production by the spring 
of next year, if not sooner, and it 
can be expected to give an additional 
shot in the arm to sales. 

By 1963, then, color TV should be 
well on its way to becoming a mass 
medium. If costs change, they are 
likely to change at that time. CBS 
and ABC will probably be program- 
ming color by then, and most ad- 
vertisers will be demanding it. 

Now is the time to make prepara- 
tions, to experiment with the effec- 
tiveness of your product in color. Now 
is the time to find out what difficulties 
your product will encounter in the 
new medium, to learn how to make 
a good color commercial and one that 
will be effective in black and white 
as well. Now is the time to make 
mistakes, when they will cost less in 
terms of time rates and a competitive 
edge. @ CJS 
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U.S. Overseas Sales 
and Investment Boom 
to Continue 


““Overseas Operations of U.S. 
Industrial Companies 1961 
1962,”’ a report just released 
by McGraw-Hill’s Depart- 


ment of Economics, shows OF U.S IMOUSTRIAL COmPaMES 


OVERSEAS OPERATIONS 


that U.S. business plans to 
continue its high level of over- 
seas plant investment—and 
expects to cash in through 
increased sales on the high 
plant investment overseas that characterized 1960-1961. 

Although U.S. exports are forecast to hold at their 
current 3°; yearly increase, sales of overseas subsidi- 
aries, which climbed 6“; in 1961, are forecast to increase 
10% over that level by 1962. 

Such sales expectations are reflected in the 1960 
American-owned overseas plant operating rate of 88% 
of capacity. All such plants are operating at a higher 
rate of capacity than their Stateside counterparts, with 
the exception of food plants. 

Expenditures for new plant and equipment, riding on 
the overseas sales boom, continue high: the survey 
showed that 1961 investment increased 25° over 1960, 
and that business plans to invest at almost the same 
level during 1962. Petroleum alone bucks the trend sig- 
nificantly: the oil companies, which increased their in- 


1961-1962 


vestments 20% in 1961, expect a 7% decline in plant 
investment overseas in 1962. 
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Brand Preferences in Heavy Construction Machin- 
ery— 1959, ’60 and ’61 surveys by Construction Methods 
& Equipment show the brand preferences of construc- 
tion men when they are planning purchases of 30 major 
items of heavy construction machinery and related 
products. Responses from contractor and government 
groups over this three-year period enable you to see 
trends and make comparisons. 


industrial Distributors Surveyed on Ball Valves. 
New Industrial Distribution research report gives num- 
ber of distributors who carry complete valve lines, how 
many carry ball valves, sources of supply, principal in- 
dustrial users, types of valves being replaced by ball 
valves. Report also contains rating of manufacturers’ 
sales and promotion assistance, which manufacturers 
are rated best, which industries would be best customers. 


The CPI—A Dynamic Growth Market. Here’s a 
thorough definition of the Chemical Process Industries: 
by SIC Code, growth outlook, role as a consumer-pro- 
ducer, market concentration by state, county and buyer, 
and the significance of its R&D programs. Industrial 
marketers selling to the CPI will find this new, 32-page 
Chemical Engineering folder full of helpful data. 


Electrical Industry Forecast. The 12th annual fore- 
cast by Electrical World presents an optimistic outlook 
for the industry through 1980. With population and 
household growth spurring residential sales, and both 
commercial and industrial users consuming more energy, 
expenditures for generating, transmission and distribu- 
tion plants are on the rise. 


Selling Your Advertising Budget to Management. 
This booklet equips the advertising manager with infor- 
mation necessary to meet the greater challenge of today’s 
rising costs and tight profits which, inevitably, affect his 
advertising budget. It outlines basic arguments the ad- 
vertising manager might employ in meeting and answer- 
ing specific management questions about advertising. 
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McGraw-Hill’s 
Laboratory of 
Advertising Performance 


This activity, conducted by McGraw-Hill Research, 
offers advertisers and agencies data sheet summaries 
of findings on a wide range of subjects pertinent to 
more effective use of Business Publication Advertising. 

L.A.P. reports on these five broad categories: 
Magazine Readership, Advertising Techniques, Ad- 
vertising Results, Industrial Advertising as a Sales 
Tool and Copy Testing. Basic and current reports 
on such subjects as these are available: 


Proportion of buying influences called 

on by salesmen LAP 1028 
Levels of loyalty of publication audiences. .LAP 1097 
How the law of diminishing returns 

applies to advertising media ...LAP 1120.2 
The amount of advertising in color 

for a 10-year period LAP 3020.1 
Effect on readership of using two ads 

in same issue LAP 3052.1 
Subject headlines increase readership .LAP 3203 
How prominence of headline affects 

readership LAP 3204 
Long copy does not deter readers .... LAP 3230.1 
Advertising creates a favorable climate 

for selling. LAP 5015 
Advertising builds demand, channels leads 

to distributors, dealers, suppliers. . LAP 5016 
Recognition dropped when advertising 

stopped .. LAP 5190.1 
Recognition increased with advertising LAP 5191 
Recognition increased and maintained by 

advertising, dropped when it stopped. .. LAP 5193 
Familiarity with company name increased 

with advertising, dropped when it 

stopped LAP 5194 
Bigger advertising schedules accompanied 

by higher recognition ...LAP 5195 
Recognition increased with adv ertising, 

dropped when stopped. . LAP 5198 
Preference for products of a well-known 

company varied widely . ...LAP 5240 
Recognition increased with ‘advertising, 

dropped when it stopped. . LAP 5250 
Recognition dropped when advertising 

declined... . LAP 5251 
Recognition ‘dropped when advertising 

stopped.... .LAP 5252 
How industrial buyers evaluate sources 

of information about products.........LAP 8021 
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First National Bank Building 
FEderal 2-7425 


New York 36 

500 Fifth Avenue 

OXford 5-5959 
Philadelphia 3 

Six Penn Center Plaza 

LOcust 8-4330 
Pittsburgh 22 

4 Gateway Center 

EXpress 1-1314 
Portiand 4 

Pacific Building 

Yamhill St. 

CApital 3-5118 
St. Louis 8 

Continental Building 

JEfferson 5-4867 
San Francisco 11 

John Hancock Building 

DOuglas 2-4600 
Tulsa 3 

Enterprise Building 

LUther 7-5594 
Frankfurt 

85, Westendstrasse 

Frankfurt/Main, Germany 
Geneva 

2, Place du Port 

Geneva, Switzerland 
London 

34 Dover Street 

London, W. 1, England 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


DOMESTIC 
American Machinist 
Metalworking Manufacturing 


Aviation Week 
and Space Technology 


Business Week 
Chemical Engineering 
Chemical Week 

Coal Age 


Construction Methods 
& Equipment 


Construction Daily 
Control Engineering 


Electrical Construction 
& Maintenance 


Electrical Merchandising Week 
Electrical Newsletter 

Electrical West 

Electrical Wholesaling 

Electrical World 

Electronics 

Engineering and Mining Journal 

E & MJ Metal and Mineral Markets 
Engineering News-Record 


Factory 

Fieet Owner 

Industrial Distribution 
National Petroleum News 
Nucleonics 

Nucleonics Week 

Platt’s Oilgram News 

Platt’s Oilgram Price Service 
Power 

Product Engineering 
Purchasing Week 

Textile World 

Western Architect & Engineer 
Business Education World 
Today’s Secretary 


OVERSEAS 
Automobile International 


International Management 
(English, Spanish and 
Portuguese Editions) 


Ingenieria Internacional 
Construccion 

Metalworking Production 
(Great Britain) 


The Weight of Management in Business Pur- 
chases. Under the sponsorship of Business Week, Cross- 
ley, S-D Surveys twice personally interviewed manage- 
ment men to obtain the consensus of the participants 
themselves as to who was the most influential in buying 
decisions. The first study, in 1958, covered 211 business 
and industrial purchases. Findings of a 1960 survey, just 
released, add 394 cases. (A limited number of reports on 
the earlier study, “Buying Influences Self-Analyzed,”’ 
are still available. ) 


Manufacturing Organizations Today. This recent 
Factory cover story, reprinted as a folder, is a depth 
study of how 31 companies handle their manufacturing 
operation. By superimposing organization charts from a 
variety of companies one over the other, the editors have 
uncovered a number of interesting trends in general 
plant organization and have developed an empirical 
yardstick against which to measure the importance of 
key staff functions. 


New Information on Defense Contracts. Beginning 
with the 4th quarter of fiscal 1961, Aviation Week will 
be able to identify on a quarterly basis the total prime 
defense contract dollars awarded and major subcontract 
dollars awarded in 180 product categories. This service 
will enable aerospace marketing executives to determine 
the importance of various segments of the industry and 
discover which Defense Department agencies are most 
important in a particular product/system category. Re- 
ports will be available on an individual request basis. 


Special Report on Electrical Construction. Sev- 
enth annual report by Electrical Construction & Main- 
tenance presents data essential in estimating trends af- 
fecting the electrical construction and maintenance in- 
dustry. Charts and tables cover factors in the national 
economy as well as electrical industry statistics and 
market data. This report provides indicators on which 
to base market planning for sales to the industry. 


World Automotive Markets. 1961 Survey, by Auto- 
mobile International, summarizes world automotive 
market developments during the past year and gives 
world motor census for 1961. Includes comprehensive 
data on world manufacture of and international trade in 
motor vehicles, our exports to 32 key markets and ex- 
ports of parts and supplies. Price: $2 a copy. 


How to Handle Your Advertising Inquiries. Evalu- 
ates the sales role of inquiries in industrial advertising; 
describes effective inquiry handling systems; gives hints 
on inquiry-producing copy and art approaches. 


For Your Copies 
Call Your McGraw-Hill Man 
See Last Page 


Tell Us About Your New Products. Interested in 
publicizing a new product? This folder gives you a check 
list of do’s and don’ts, tells what will best assist business 
publication editors in using the material you furnish. 


Surveys Among Automotive Fleets. Five new market 
surveys, just completed by Fleet Owner, cover these 
subjects: 


1. Air, fuel and oil filters: type used, how selected, 
service and inspection, where bought, brand 
used. 

2. Fire extinguishers: types used, service life, serv- 
ice and inspection, emergency uses, refilling or 
recharging practices, brands used, where and 
how bought. 

3. Running gear, fifth wheels, winches: brand pref- 
erences (OEM and replacement), types used, 
causes of breakdowns, stocking of spares, num- 
ber purchased, where and how. 

. Hand and power tools, shop air compressors: 
primary responsibility for purchase, buying prac- 
tices, number bought, value, where and how 
bought, percentage of power tools that are 
pneumatic and electric. 

. Cooling systems: maintenance practices, use of 
chemicals, brand preferences, buying sources, 
consumption of antifreeze. 


Register of Manufacturers’ Representatives. Re- 
cently revised by Electrical Construction & Maintenance 
and Electrical Wholesaling, this register covers repre- 
sentatives serving the electrical industry. It gives lines 
carried, territories covered, personnel, warehouse facili- 
ties, lines sought. While this register is not for distribu- 
tion, copies are available for consultation in McGraw- 
Hill’s New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles and 
Philadelphia offices. 


For Your Copies 
Call Your McGraw-Hill Man 
See Last Page 


The CARE and TREATMENT of Public Speakers 


(continued) 


Unfortunately, the train arrived on 
time. Had it been late, I would have 
had less time to kill in a strange town, 
devoid of prospects, friends or ac- 
quaintances. 

No one met me, to my surprise, 
disappointment and downright dis- 
may. So I phoned the chairman of 
the committee, who had invited me. 
“Sorry, he is out of town today. Will 
be back at 6 o'clock.” Oh, fine! His 
secretary was on vacation and the 
girl who was substituting had no idea 
who the other members of the pro- 
gram committee happened to be, nor 
did she know the members of the 
club. 


Having nothing to do from 9 a.m. 
to 6 p.m., I inquired about nearby 
points of interest. Only a college, but 
that was merely a clump of buildings 
and I have seen other clumps of 
buildings. “Any good fishing around?” 
“Nope - 

Well, I'll just go to the hotel, I 
mused, and take the room I presumed 
-do some 
work I had brought along in my brief 
case, review my talk, even steal a 
nap in the afternoon, which is some- 
thing I've never done. 


they had reserved for me 


But no room 
“Well, Ill take 


one anyway,” wanting 


had been reserved. 
a place to 
park. “Sorry, full up. There’s a con- 
vention on — some kind of doings at 
We haven't a thing.” So 
I sat down in the hotel lobby until 
all the employees stared at me as 
though I were a bum as I read the 
newspaper and all the literature I 
had in my pocket. 
myself: 


the college 


Then I said to 


“Feet, you can't betray me now!” 
So I walked up and down the town, 
browsed around in the local five and 
ten until the manager thought I was 
casing the joint. When tired I tried 
a restaurant, a soda fountain, a cafe 


— eating frequently: breakfast, late 
breakfast, brunch, lunch, soda and 
afternoon snack after the matinee at 
the movie house which I attended. 
Even the B-pictures were enjoyed as 
I was resting and killing time. 

At six o'clock, I presented myself 
at the meeting. The chairman hadn't 
yet arrived, so I introduced myself 
and was, in turn, introduced to two 
businessmen who resorted to a forced 
conversation of small talk with me. 
I wondered where everyone was. 

At 6:30 we sat down. For courtesy’s 
sake, I was placed at the head table. 
A few more, including my host, strag- 
gled in, and about 7 o'clock we started 
eating. Then there were 15 present. 
To think I had given up sleep to 
catch a cow train; had spent hours 
to prepare a talk. I had given up a 
day of my life and wasted time needed 
in a busy office just to be accommo- 
dating to a selfish, thoughtless pro- 
gram committee which was desperate 
for a speaker. I had truly been a 
victim. 

The chairman apologized for the 
small attendance. “There were ‘do- 
ings’ at the college” — also, he had 
been so busy he forgot to notify the 
newspaper about the meeting — hence 
no publicity which might have in- 
creased the attendance and, from my 
point of view, been a scant bit of 
compensation (nothing had been said 
about paying my expenses; the travel- 
ing expenses, hotel room and all that 
food were all on little ole me). 


There were the reading of the 
minutes, a discussion about a local 
civic matter, an appeal for funds for 
the Red Cross and a talk on Ameri- 
canism by the local “Y” director. 
(Heavens! That could have been given 
any time!) About 9:30, two members 
left, one a manufacturer who might 
have become a prospective client had 


he stayed, listened and been im- 
pressed. The president, before calling 
on me as the “Speaker” of the eve- 
ning (great honor, under the circum- 
stances), leaned over and said: “Be- 
cause we are running late, could you 
cut your talk short?” Well! 

I immediately thought of a similar 
situation, according to this old story: 
A college professor had been asked to 
prepare a paper on “The Antiquity 
of the Microbe.” He had gone to 
much research to develop a learned 
treatise. Just before being called upon, 
he was asked to confine his talk to a 
few words. When he was introduced, 
he announced: “Ladies and Gentle- 
men, I was asked to prepare this 
paper on “The Antiquity of the Mi- 
crobe.” Now the chairman has asked 
me to cut it short. So I shall. Adam 
had ’em.” And he sat down. 


> I wonder if club members realize 
their obligation of courtesy to a 
speaker. They ask him to do a lot 
of outside work, give liberallv of his 
time, his talent, and often his own 
money, to be accommodating to a 
group of strangers, none of whom he 
ever saw before and none of whom 
he'll probably ever see again. My ex- 
perience is not unique — it isn’t even 
exaggerated, and generally speaking, 
it seems to be typical as far as I am 
concerned, based on several occasions 
when I have spoken out of town. 

A member of a local civic club ac- 
cepts the chairmanship of a program 
committee, usually reluctantly. When 
the committee (often consisting of, or 
ending up with, the work of one man) 
runs out of local material, “they” get 
desperate and invite out-of-towners to 
talk. Once he receives acceptance, he 
feels that his duty is over. All he has 
to do is to introduce the speaker at 
the meeting. If the talk is good, his 
committee gets credit; if the talk is 
sour, he merely shrugs his shoulders 
and blames it on the speaker. 

But what about the reception due 
the speaker? He deserves better treat- 
ment than he usually gets. Several 
times I have made special trips to 
cities, have given talks at noon, and 
when the meeting was over, have 
been left stranded, wondering what 
the hell to do before the next train 
or plane leaves. Shouldn't the talker 
from out of town be given the hos- 
pitality and treatment he deserves, 
instead of being deserted in a strange 
town after he had done the club a 
favor? Normally, not even expenses 
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nt OCTOBER 6, 1961 


CATHOLIC 
MANAGEMENT 
JOURNAL? 


More than 42,000,000 Catholics 
make up the separate and distinct 
Catholic institutional market. Ex- 
penditures for the construction and 
maintenance of Catholic churches, 
schools, hospitals and protective 


institutions run into billions of dol- 


2. 


Catholic Management Journal pro- 


lars annually 


vides the Catholic manager with 
administrative counsel in all areas 
related to efficient day-to-day op- 


eration of Catholic institutions. 


3. 


Catholic Management Journal 
reaches key administrators in all 
parishes, schools and other insti- 
tutions with known buying power. 
Surveys indicate better than 90% 
readership for the Journal’s circu- 
lation in excess of 21,000. 


SEND TODAY FOR 
MARKET INFORMATION AND SAMPLE COPY 


CATHOLIC 
MANAGEMENT 
JOURNAL 


400 N. Broadway + Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


are offered; rarely does one receive a 
note of thanks later. 

Some clubs are more thoughtful 
than the average. One organization 
presents a fine gift of appreciation to 
its speaker. It’s not expected or nec- 
essary, but it is an appropriate act of 
courtesy. One club sends flowers to 
the speaker's home for his wife. 


It would be a nice gesture to pre- 
sent the guest speaker with the in- 
dustry’s product, if a practical con- 
sumer item — especially food. I pur- 
chased six pounds of cheese to take 
home after a talk on advertising 
cheese though there was much on 
exhibition that had to be carted back 
to the producers. Several of the lead- 
ers present directed me to a cheese 
specialty store in the town. I wasn’t 
hinting when I asked for a_ local 
source. But it never occurred to them 
how nice it would have been to have 
presented me with cheese for my 
wite. 

Some clubs have committees to 
meet the speaker at the plane or 
train. Some provide a tour of the 
city, introduce him to the mayor, 
take him to lunch and make him feel 
important, like a celebrity. The sec- 
retarv of a cheese association sent me 
in advance an entire page of train, 
plane and bus schedules to and from 
the city where the meeting was to be 
held. This helped considerably in 
planning the trip. (As a parenthetical 
thought, at the luncheon where I 
spoke, there was apple pie but some- 
one forgot to see 
served with it.) 

To be blunt, it takes a lot of nerve 
to invite a person to talk before a 
small attendance unless it be known 
that the organization is a small group. 
It’s also inconsiderate not to drum 
up a good attendance for any speaker, 
particularly if he has come from out 
of the city solely to give the talk. 
Furthermore, it’s inconsiderate at a 
meeting to discuss trivial matters that 
take up a lot of time and could be 


that cheese was 


postponed—or to allow other than the 
principal speaker to talk for an un- 
limited time and then ask the guest 
speaker to cut his talk. 

Another thing, it’s unfair to put the 
main speaker on last at the end of a 
2- or 3-day session, unless it be the 
featured banquet. It is certainly dis- 
heartening to talk to an ebbing crowd 
at a convention when many people 
have left and those remaining are 
eyeing timetables and watches, show- 
ing their anxiety to leave and paying 
only divided attention to what is be- 
ing said. 

It seems that when a speaker is 
paid for his talk, he also gets the 
keys to the city and is properly en- 
tertained and looked after. But the 
poor sucker who donates his time, 
talent, work, and often the expenses 
of the special trip, is usually given 
shabby treatment both before and 
after the meeting. 

Today there is no excuse not to 
have an amplifier if there is a large 
group. If people in the back can’t 
hear well, because of poor acoustics, 
they will usually talk among them- 
selves, which is not only rude but 
distracting to a speaker. Once I had 
to compete with a switch engine be- 
neath the window of a hall. I was 
talking to the employees of a large 
organization and had been asked to 
talk on advertising, which was a 
ridiculous subject for the occasion, 
anyway. The average factory worker 
isn’t interested in a talk on advertis- 
ing. 


A lectern is desirable because it 
serves as a place for the speaker's 
papers, notes and watch. A glass of 
water should be placed nearby as 
sometimes the speaker gets dry or 
nervous and needs it. It would like- 
wise be well to ascertain if a black- 
board, screen or other appurtenances 
are needed. 

A speaker should have hotel ar- 
rangements made for him in advance 
even if he doesn’t stay overnight. And 
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TIME is the shape of the college market 


Circulation in College Towns with colleges On America’s campuses, TIME has more 
having 3,000 enrollment or more and with 
ratio to town population of 25% or more. than 250,000 subscribers— and, natu- 


rally, a tremendous pass-along reader- 
TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine 54,800 ship. And in leading academic commu- 
Newsweek 25,300 
Sports Illustrated 16,600 
U.S. News & World Report 16,000 magazine by far. Why shouldn't it be? 
New Yorker 8,100 


nities, TIME is the best selling selective 


It’s written for educated people who are 


interested in the whole world’s week. a 
Totals based on latest publishers’ reports, ad- Sn ee 
justed to correspond with latest announced rate- 


| Searhces noieanntedpetalions. TIME... TO REACH 2,550,000 TOP-OF-THE-MARKET FAMILIES 


he should have the privilege of a 
room all to himself. He may want 
to work on his speech, alter his notes 
or even rehearse the talk. He should 
not be asked to share a room with 
someone else, unless the hotel is 
crowded to capacity. (Once I had to 
bunk with speaker who 
ground his teeth all night!) 


another 


If expenses are paid, it would be 
in order to reimburse a speaker for 
all of them from portal to portal. 
Some clubs offer to pay for transpor- 


tation, but there are often consider- 
able other expenses. 

So this is a one-man crusade for 
the Prevention of Neglect of Public 
Speakers. They are doing an organi- 
zation a favor and should be awarded 
the hospitality they deserve. 

The mayor of a city was once asked 
to introduce a speaker. As he did so, 
he momentarily forgot the speaker’s 
name. He began with the hackneyed 
“It gives me great pleasure to intro- 
ducé Mr. —— (and aside to the presi- 


INCOMPARABLE CUTLERY... 


by Master Craftsmen 
So Good — It’s GUARANTEED FOR LIFE! 


Superior — yes! The BLADES 


hand honed and 


polished to a permanent mirror bright finish — guar- 


anteed in writing for life against 


rusting — staining 


or breaking — the finest knives possible to produce. 
Look at the beautiful, flowing design of the handles 
- so easy to hold and perfectly balanced in the hand. 


Made of solid Zoma 


copper, nickel, and chrome ) 


and will never loosen or separate from the blade. 
Very few people own real quality Cutlery. Nothing is 
more appreciated in the home than a good sharp 
knife. Saladmaster is proud to offer you this incom- 
parable cutlery for the ideal business gift. Complete 
Gift Line—attractively packaged—from $3.50 to $70.00 
Special Business Gift Discount—quantities of 6 units 
or more. Write for Gift Brochure and prices, 


Special Sample Offer — No 


Tri-Pack (illustrated at top 
viar Retail—$19.95—Special 
wple Price 


Send me the No. 603 Tri-Pack Set 
top) at the Special Sample Price of $10.00. 


[) Check enclosed Send C.0.D 


and Prices 
NAME 
FIRM 


ADDRESS____ 


oo 
| 131 Howell Street, Dallas, Texas 
| 


603 
-Reg- 
Sam- 
$10.00. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money back 


(Illustrated at 


Send me Gift Brochure 


dent of the club, in sotto voice, he 
asked: “What’s his name, again?”). 
Of course the speaker sitting there at 
the head of the table heard the re- 
mark. He arose and said: “Ladies 
and Gentlemen. It gives me great 
pleasure to be here in ” and 
leaned over to the mayor, and asked: 
“What's the name of this city?” 

My most recent experience as a 
speaker proved to be the climactic 
incentive to write this article, al- 
though I had thought about doing 
so for a long time. 

This time I had been asked to talk 
before a regional meeting of insurance 
agents, on advertising. I slanted my 
entire talk to ways and means in 
which they could advertise econom- 
ically, and do it themselves. I passed 
on numerous suggestions of how-to’s, 
as I intended to be helpful. I was 
definitely not seeking business. It was 
not a desirable type and I made no 
effort to get any. The secretary of 
the association was kind enough to 
meet me at the train, five miles away 
(or I couldn't have arrived in time 
for the talk), but I wasn’t introduced 
to any of the members, individually, 
save one, beforehand or even pub- 
licly after the members sat down at 
the table for lunch. I even had to 
find a vacant seat for the luncheon 
before the meeting — there not hav- 
ing been left one for me at the head 
table. 


I did meet the club president just 
before the meeting. When I learned 
that he was from a certain town, I 
asked if he knew a fine old lady, 95 
years old. I had told him that I kept 
in touch with this person and had 
made a couple of trips to see her on 
her 90th and 95th birthdays. I had 
kept in contact with her ever since 
she became a fan of mine when I 
edited a column in an army paper, 
years before. 

Upon my arrival at the clubhouse 
where the meeting was held, and 
prior to the banquet, however, I met 
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“Send me those RCA tubes. 


And dont forget the 
Kodak camera outfit!” 


When RCA offered their tube dealers a choice of 17 
different merchandise premiums to encourage vacuum- 
tube orders—a Brownie Starmeter Outfit was among 
the most popular. And it took a 550-tube order to rate it! 

Again and again, Kodak premiums prove that they are 
tops for getting results. Customers, dealers, employees and 
sales prospects alike know and approve the Kodak name, 
famous the world over for the best in picture-taking and 
picture-showing equipment. 

Kodak premiums are “‘most wanted’? because every 


* 
Price shown i 


STARMETER 


Brownie Starmeter Outfit was a popular RCA premium. 


Camera’s built-in meter shows proper lens setting. Outfit in- 
cludes camera, film and flash equipment. $27.50*. 


member of the family can enjoy the fun of picture-making. 
Whether you are looking for a business gift, sales incen- 
ive, dealer loader, self-liquidator or employee-recognition 
award—you can’t go wrong when you choose a Kodak 
premium! They are action-proved result-getters! There is a 


right Kodak camera for every promotion, and Kodak 
can help you select it. 

Mail coupon for the latest premium catalog of Kodak 
cameras and outfits. You will see at once why so many 
promotion executives choose Kodak products. Prices 
range from less than $5.00 to several hundred dollars. 


s list, subject to change without notice, and is suggested price only. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. --—- 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Premium Sales Division, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Position 
Company Street 
City 


Gentlemen: Please send me more details on promotion opportunities with Kodak premiums. 
Name 
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becomes stronger 2 Is form or 


confirmed through personal asso¢iations. Ideas 
can win greater acceptance When they are 
presented to all members of 


a group, simultaneously. 


There is a definite way your advertising 
in Together reinforces your entire schedule 
—to learn how you can project your product story, 


write or call Together today. 


740 RUSH STREET, 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


The midmonth magazine for Methodist Fomilies 


the assistant secretary, who asked me 
questions about my background so I 
could be properly introduced. He 
hadn't written me before about it. 
But when the time came to talk, this 
is the way I was introduced by the 
president: “Mr. Bott is quite a ladies’ 
man. In this case it concerns a 95- 
year-old woman. We will now hear 
from Mr. Bott.” What an introduc- 
tion! He didn’t even mention that I 
had come from Chicago to speak. 

After the talk, he made no other 
remark than, “We'll now hear from 
our next speaker.” After that person 
talked, the president tersely stated: 
“This concludes our program. Meet- 
ing adjourned.” Then he walked 
away without a handshake, comment, 
“thank you” or a word to any of the 
three speakers. 


I packed up my papers in my brief 
case and as I walked out of the hall 
not a single person came up, nor did 
anyone I passed say a single word. 
I wondered if I had said anything 
wrong, or had halitosis or something. 

I believe club members feel that 
speakers are some sort of automatons 
and are a part of the program which 
comes with the membership and the 
dues they pay. Like a television set, 
the speakers can be flashed on or off. 

A club is definitely obligated to its 
guest speaker—unless a fee is charged. 
The payment of traveling expenses 
does not relieve the club or its mem- 
bers of their obligation of respect and 
courtesy. And the program commit- 
tee should see that he is comfortable 
from arrival to departure if he has 
made a special trip for them. 

My latest experience of no hits, 
no runs, no errors (?) has turned me 
against public speaking—at least when 
making a special out-of-town trip for 
that purpose. I now have a set of 
darts in a back office. When I have 
to go there I throw one at the target, 
a sign which reads: 

“Every man owes some of his time 
for the upbuilding of the profession 
to which he belongs.” 
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IN HOUSTON... 


It Takes The Evening Newspaper 
To Reach And Sell 


165.00 


WORKING WOMEN 


@ 163,000 working women (over half of these are ‘‘overtime housewives” 


have no time to spare in the morning. 


@ These 163,000 working women alone earn over $423,000,000 annually... 


control millions more earned by other members 
80‘. of all purchases for their entire households. 


of their families... make 


they are 


@ The Chronicle reaches working women in the evening when 


relaxing at home . . . motivates their next shopping trip. 


It Takes The Evening Newspaper 
To Reach And Sell 


HOUSTON HOUSEWIVES 


74 


OF HOUSTON’S NEWSPAPER READING HOUSEWIVES HAVE 


MORE TIME TO READ A NEWSPAPER IN THE EVENING! 


Newspaper 
Households 


57% 
12% 
24% 

7% 


Time 
Preference 


Evening 
Evening-Morning 
Morning 

Don’t Know 


Belden Associates, Newspaper Households, Houstor 
c or Total 100% 


Source 
ne, 1961—Texas Employment Commiss 


Houston Is An Evening Newspaper Market ... And The Evening Newspaper In Houston Is The Chronicle! 


The THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


TEXAS 
Whol P : 
Read By More Houstonians Than Any Other Newspaper 


In Houston, The Chronicle ls Your Must Buy! 
The Branham Company—National Representatives 
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Friends Seek Funds to Bury Drowned Boy 9 


Auto Firm Offers 
To Share Profits 


Houston jumped from fourteenth in 1950 to 
seventh among all U.S. cities. The Houston 
Chronicle has kept pace with that growth. Today, 
The Chronicle leads Houston’s other Sunday 
newspaper by over 14,000 in city circulation. 


In Houston, The Chronicle reaches more people, 
carries more advertising, sells more merchandise. 


The Houston Chronicle 
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The Leading Newspaper 
In America’s Seventh City 
Adds PARADE Magazine 
Beginning 
Sunday, January 7,1962 


Vies President Lyndon Johmess We can feat ine Communiee in Asia — 


Parade’s steady growth has made it twice as big, 
twice as powerful as in 1950. 

With the addition of Texas’ great newspaper, The 
Houston Chronicle, distributing newspapers are 
at an all-time high...up from 33 to 66 since 1950. 
Circulation is at an all-time high ...10,222,952... 
double the total in 1950. 
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Advertising’s 


Ailing 


Image 


Most of the dogs have been called 
off, but advertising wants to make 
sure it will never happen again. Yet 
no matter how diligently its new im- 
age is polished, it seems the tarnish is 
not far behind. 

Generally, advertising men feel that 
the worst is past. Although the exposés 
and scandals have made the public 
more aware, the anger that usually 
accompanies legislation and regulation 
has settled into the resigned cynicism 
reserved for 2 a.m. feedings, union 
leaders and Jack Paar. 

It’s been more than two years since 
Mr. Van Doren publicly rationalized 
his motives, a year since Mr. Pack- 
ard’s “Wastemakers,” seven months 
since the Reality of Mr. Reeves, five 
months since Mr. Minow saw his prov- 
ince as a wasteland, only recently that 
the flood of bad novels and “agonizing 
reappraisals” has diminished—and ad- 
vertising keeps plugging away. Some 
current developments — new, old, 
weary, and hopeful: 

e The Committee for the Improve- 
ment of Advertising Content (operated 
by the Assn. of National Advertisers 
and the American Assn. of Advertising 
Agencies) last month celebrated its 
first anniversary as a joint venture. 
Its facilities were recently extended 
to the local level. 

e CBS radio has invited advertising 
agencies to tell “the story of the in- 
creasingly important economic and so- 
cial role played by American adver- 
tising.” So far, 45 agencies have 
accepted. Broadcasting of the one- 
minute messages began in late August. 
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e Hill & Knowlton, Inc., retained last 
vear by the AAAA to study the public 
relations of advertising, is presenting 
to the association the results of a sur- 
vey of “opinion leaders”—who are ex- 
pected to be the main target of the 
public relations program. No sur- 
prises are anticipated. “Opinion 
leaders” are known to be hostile to 
advertising per se. 


e The Advertising Federation of 


DANIEL F. SULLIVAN CHL, IM daveriomg BOSTON. MASS. 


ADVERTISING AD is from widely used 
series backed by Philadelphia News. 


Though its critics are quieter now, still no 
real cure has been found for advertising’s 
sick, sick image. Most of the important 
ad associations have committees hard at 
work on the problem. Media are trying, 
too, but a solution seems to elude alll. 


Advertising remains vulnerable as ever. 


America has expanded its “Adver- 
tising Week” program into “Adver- 
tising Year.” The theme, on economic 
grounds, is “Let’s Keep Rolling 
Ahead.” 


e More advertising clubs across the 
nation are setting up ethics commit- 
tees, which, in concert with groups 
like Better Business Bureaus, are ex- 
erting pressure to stop objectionable 
advertising. Some have formidable 
records in this area. The Tampa Ad- 
vertising Code Committee, for in- 
stance, during 1960 contacted 102 
advertisers regarding questionable ad- 
vertising. Of these, three firms were 
referred to the FTC; two 
charged. 


were 


e Another organization which recent- 
ly (in August) celebrated its first an- 
niversary is the New York Television 
Code Review Board branch of the 
National Assn. of Broadcasters. It, too, 
has enjoyed victories in the past few 
months in its quest for tastemanship 
in TV commercials. 

It can be seen that advertising’s at- 
tempts at purification fall into two 
classes: (1) consumer campaigns that 
sell advertising as the bedrock of free 
enterprise; (2) efforts by trade groups 
to stop objectionable advertising be- 
fore it reaches media, or, at least, 
before it achieves a wide circulation. 

If there is a Great White Hope at 
all, most advertising people believe it 
resides with the latter—simply because, 
as the AAAA stated: “There is no im- 
portant lack of appreciation of the 
economic role of advertising. But 
there is deep-seated, emotional distrust 


7\ 


of the ethics, believability and taste 
of advertising.” 

rherefore, it’s worth taking a longer 
look at the ANA-AAAA committee (its 
torerunner, the Interchange of Opin- 
ion, had been conducted by the AAAA 
since 1946). The committee is con- 
cerned with advertising “deemed in 
bad taste, ‘manifestly misleading’ or 
otherwise likely to be harmful to ad- 
vertising as a whole.” It does not 
duplicate the work of the FTC or 
other regulatory bodies by dealing 
with the validity of claims. 


If the committee agrees that an ad 
is seriously objectionable, the adver- 
tiser and agency are asked to take cor- 
rective action (which reportedly was 
taken in 98% of the cases in the 
past). Sources of complaints are not 
identified, and details are not revealed. 

As described by Edward G. Gerbic, 
senior vice president of Heublein, Inc., 
and co-chairman of the committee: 
“Most complaints deal with bad taste, 
ranging from immodest illustrations to 
suggestive cop\ or copy of a low 
moral tone.” 


What 


can you do for 
your marginal 


salesman... 


who takes your time...costs you money 
...and remains a problem?) 


aa8 


very sales executive has gone 


through the frustrating experience 
of hiring a salesman with good qual- 

who turns out to be a 
marginal producer. Sometimes you 
eep him on the job in the hope 
that he will somehow snap out of 
t. Or you fire him and hire another. 
hus you compound your invest- 
ment with no assurance of solving 
your problems. 

The one good answer to this 
problem—for you and for the sales- 
man—is fo provide him a way to 

his professional selling abih- 
and attitudes. 

‘| ne Dale C arnegie Sales 
Course can do this with men 
who have been stuffed with 


product and service infor 


DALE CARNEGIE 


mation, inspired, cajoled and in- 
centived— yet can’t sell enough to 
carry their expense. We teach a 
man to have confidence in his sell- 
ing abilities, to organize his work, 
and be alert to every move of his 
prospect. We drill him over and 
over in ways to make more sales, 
with less effort, and at a higher 
profit per sale for you. 

Get full details of our training 
methods and case histories of the 
results we are producing for 541 
companies. 


Please address your inquiry to: 


DALE 
CARNEGIE 
SALES! COURSE 


Suite 115S, 15 West 46th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
Offered in S14 cities + ©1961, Dale Carnegie & Assoc., Inc 


From this statement it might be in- 
ferred that the cases cited are obvious, 
even blatant. Yet not that obvious or 
blatant since one committee record 
remains inviolate: it has never voted 
unanimously. 

The question arises, then, of how 
much of what the public or “opinion 
leaders” consider in bad taste is grist 
for the committee’s mill. The plaint, 
for instance, that a “hard-sell” TV 
commercial sledge-hammered _ hour 
after hour into the public shows bad 
taste is one that the committee has 
understandably steered away from. 
Yet such borderline cases often draw 
the most public condemnation. 

“Advertising is so much with us,” 
comments Gerbic, “but as you get 
tired of hearing cars honk in the citv, 
it doesn’t mean vou do away with 
them.” 

Savs the other co-chairman of the 
committee, William D. Tyler, execu- 
tive vice president of Benton & 
Bowles, Inc., “Many products benefit 
most from ads that are shocking, irri- 
tating, and in somewhat bad taste.” 

As it stands now, the most that 
could be done to an agency or 
advertiser which refused to take cor- 
rective action is to take away its 
membership in the AAAA or ANA, a 
complicated process that is also self- 
defeating diminishes the 
trade group’s authority. 


since it 


Not a Policeman 


The committee aims to go slowly 
and carefully, “to be helpful but not 
a policeman,” according to Fred Gam- 
ble, committee member and long-time 
president of the AAAA. Yet there are 
some who feel that stronger steps must 
be taken. 

One suggestion—the appointment of 
a czar or ruling body—was also men- 
tioned in regard to regulation of TV 
commercials, but most advertising 
men felt that the enormous body of 
ads and commercials would make po- 
licing them an impossible task. An 
exception was William Tyler, who 
thought the idea of having a ruling 
committee was “feasible.” 

Another view is that the committee 
should be able to release specific de- 
tails on advertising it condemns when 
the advertiser refuses to take correc- 
tive action. But the industry fears 
compliance at the cost of a lawsuit. 

A group that operates even more 
closely with advertising than the com- 
mittee (which, after all, only comes 
in after the fact) is the Television 
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Who developed 


a cellophane with greater transparency than 
any other? 

a cellophane that heat-seals at lower tempera- 
tures than any other? 

a cellophane that cuts meat wrapping costs up 
to 10%? 

a cellophane that keeps potato chips and other 
high oil-content foods saleable 50° longer? 

a cellophane that withstands sub-zero tempera- 
tures for months without shattering’? 

a cellophane that is completely impervious to 
grease? 

a cellophane that gives tough, tight wraps for 
the largest, boniest cuts of meat? 

a cellophane that keeps cupeakes, pound cakes 
and jelly rolls fresh 12 days instead of 7? 

a cellophane that stays clear and sparkling 
under constant refrigeration? 

a cellophane that assures maximum resistance 
to ecockling? 

a cellophane that combines greater economy, 
stability and durability than any other? 


Olin did. 

Strong claims? Of course, but each is backed 
by exhaustive laboratory tests or actual customer 
reports. 

And we’re working constantly to develop other 
new cellophanes to give your vroduct maximum 
protection and sales appeal. 

If you have a cellophane packaging problem, 
see your Olin representative or converter. We 
probably have just the cellophane to meet your 
specific needs. If not, chances are, we’re already 
working on it. 


2 
PACKAGING DIVISION Olin 


FILM OPERATIONS, 460 PARK AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Code Review Board. It also occupies 
the position of a censor whose power 
comes from those it censors. Its code, 
to which stations voluntarily sub- 
scribe, has been called everything 
from “nobly progressive” to “stupid 


and infuriating.” One of its main 
purposes is to forestall Government 
intervention, yet it is not even a 


+ ‘leari se, ; SS é i 
A practical, new plan that | wey scnss ast siveties 
go directly to the stations (which, 
however, wil supposedly om Se 
produces fast, sure sales for | «:7°",.°s.2°, 2: 
unable to handle every commercial. 


companies big and small: ‘Excellent Cooperation’ 


But in spite of its limited size and 
power, the board makes itself felt. A 
recent example: With the Toy Manu- 

a &6 hd facturers of the U.S.A., Inc., the board 
TH E LION . STEP MIRACLE SALES PLAN established guidelines to prevent un- 
ethical or misleading advertising 
THE FACTS are described in a detailed appeals to children, specifically: com- 

é _ lea ; ’ es mercials that unfairly glamorize a toy 
report that’syours free! The Lion3-Step 2% and make it seem more than it is. 
Stockton Helffrich, director of the 
: New York office, reports “excellent 
pointing and reaching desirable pros- : cooperation” by the toy manufac- 
pects directly repeatedly persuasively. turers. He has also attempted in recent 

: “de : ; ths to lay down ground rules for 

Seu 9 ’ mon y f 

ae ae a mar Sh. Sue aes weight-reduction commercials, the use 
exactly what this Plan does. Created by 


— of physicians and nurses on television, 
a board of sales, advertising and man- and an elaboration of beer and wine 


agement consultants, the Plan has been advertisements. 
field-tested for five years; its effective- The Lion 3-Step Plan meets Yet there have also been setbacks: 


ae the sales needs of every com- a distillery has broken the code by 
ness is thoroughly proved. pany, every service, every ia- : 


Learn how this Plan can help your dustry. I warmly invite you to taking to the air (on non-code stations, 


p avail yourself of its many to be sure, but official and public ire 
company. Get a detailed report by re- benefits. will be directed against the industry 


turning the coupon (attached to your MoNnkok GREENBAUM as a whole). 


P P President : 
letterhead). The report will be mailed Lion Match Company, Inc. And it seems useless to argue that 


to you at once. the public will know such advertisers 
are “outlaws.” Recent FTC actions 
against such companies as Colgate- 
Palmolive, Alcoa, Bristol-Myers, 
American Home Products Corp., 
Chrysler Corp. and The Mennen Co. 
should make it unfortunately clear to 
consumers that bad advertising prac- 


“Miracle” Sales Plan® shows you new 
ways to produce fast, sure sales by pin- 


LION MATCH COMPANY, INC., Dept. SM-101 
11-49 44th Road, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: I am interested in knowing more about tices are not confined to fly-by-night 
how to produce fast, sure sales for my company. companies, and that if a company goes 
Please send me a free copy of your report describ- beyond the law it most ertai lv 
ing your 3-Step “Miracle” Sales Plan. . ‘ : eae 
would go beyond the code. 
NAME__ : oo Although Helffrich says that most 


iii agencies and advertisers can be per- 

jit iinniciiieal a s suaded to delete objectionable adver- 
tising without the board’s being 
strengthened, he concedes his de- 
pendency on the stations. Again, the 
severest punishment—expulsion from 


Li 0 i} M ATC H C 0 M PA NY, l N C. the trade group, the NAB-—is of 


ROTTS ccc 


a 


doubtful value. 


11-49 44th Road, Long Island City 1, N. Y. Increased knowledge of the board’s 
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GREAT NEW EXHIBIT CENTER 
OPENS AT THE GREENBRIER 


Now a brand new 22,000 square foot, fully air-conditioned 
exhibit center makes The Greenbrier more able than ever to 
serve as America’s informal business capital. Part of the com- 
pletely new West Virginia Wing, this impressive hall is one of 
the largest of any resort hotel in the world. 
At The Greenbrier you will, of course, enjoy the superb social 
life, supreme comfort and fine sports facilities for which this 
resort is famous. But more than that, you will benefit from con- 
vention facilities unparalleled by any other hotel in the country. 
* Accommodations for 1000 * Meeting facilities for groups of 
10 to 1000 * New 22,000 square foot, air-conditioned exhibit 
hall * Auditorium for 1000, with full 42-foot stage * Theater 
for 330, complete with cinemascope screen * Generations of 
experience in catering for conventions, meetings and exhibitions. 
Write now for illustrated brochures and special winter rates, 
Charles L. Norvell, Dir. of Sales. Also reservation offices: New York, 630 
5th Ave., JU 6-4500 « Boston, 73 Tremont St., LA 3-4497 « Chicago, 
77 W. Washington St., RA 6-0624 « Washington, D.C., Investment Bldg., 
RE 7-2642 ¢ Glen W. Fawcett: San Francisco, 1029 Russ Building, 
YU 2-6905 « Seattle, 726 Joseph 
Vance Building, MU 2-1981 
Dallas, 211 N. Frvay. RI 1-6814 
Los Angeles, 510 West Sixth 
Street, MA 6-7581. 


THE 

* 
America's Informal 
Business Capital 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS + WEST VIRGINIA 


Greensboro- 
OF THE NEW SOUTH’S MARKETS 


In the Top 20 in Total Retail Sales 
General Merchandise Sales 
Grow Faster in Greensboro 


In category after category, Greensboro 
stands out among the NEW South’s top 
markets—ahead of Charlotte, Jacksonville, Nor- 
folk-Portsmouth and closely following top markets 
like Louisville and Birmingham. Enter this thriving 
market through the Greensboro News & Record—the 
only medium with dominant coverage in the Greensboro : 
Market and selling influence in over half of North Caro- eee 
lina. Over 100,000 circulation; over 400,000 readers. 


and in the Top 100 of the 
Nation. 


Write on company letterhead for “1961 Major U. S. Markets Analysis” Brochure of all 300 Metropolitan Markets. 


Greensboro News and Record 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA ® Represented Nationally by Jann & Kelley, Inc 
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59 PERCENT 
OF DELAWARE VALLEY’S 
RETAIL SALES 
ARE MADE 
IN THE SUBURBS 


The Philadelphia Inguirer delivers your advertising to 272 


suburban 


spaper Readership by 


y available on request.) 


o more 


adult readers than does any other Philadelphia newspaper. 


actions could increase its power. 
When Helffrich gives an opinion on a 
commercial, he sends an evaluation 
report to the code chairman and a 
few selected others. Making these re- 
ports accessible to press and public 
might be a deterrent to advertisers 
seeking to bypass the code. Helffrich 
observed the board would have to go 
carefully, or else be accused of “re- 
straint of trade.” The current attitude 
in Washington, however, might be 
one of sympathy for such a move. 


The Public Campaign 

Through the past 11 years, the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America has 
sponsored a program to convince the — 
public of “advertising’s dynamic role 
in the economic growth of our na- 
tion.” Posters, transit cards, newspa- 
per and magazine ads are among the 
media extensively used. The adver- 
tising is kept folksy and simple (per- 
haps oversimple, as in this chicken- 
and-egg copy from one of its ads: “We 
Americans invented mass production, 
then we had to build mass demand to 
keep the wheels turning”). 

On the whole, the Philadelphia 
Daily News has shown more flair in 
its year-long series of weekly ads on 
advertising (over 100 newspapers with 
a combined circulation of over 5% 
million are using them regularly). The 
ads range from the super-sincere (“I 
believe in advertising, just as I be- 
lieve in truck drivers and steel mills 
and the U.S. Air Force and the Bill 
of Rights and my kids who are up- 
stairs sleeping.”) to the sophisticated 
(“Each of us is a walking layout”). 

By contrast, the agency commercials 
so far broadcast on the CBS stations 
seem too “cute” for the subject, or 
else offer trite over-simplifications 
while at the same time lauding the 
intelligence and wisdom of the public. 

In the last analysis, the very ef- 
fectiveness of campaigns to promote 
advertising may be short-circuited not 
by flagrant breeches of taste but by 
smaller irritants; for instance, a new 
toothpaste was introduced by Colgate- 
Palmolive in four sizes: Large, Giant, 
Economy and Family (at best a mean- 
ingless semantic jungle, at worst a 
technique that can lose respect for 
advertiser and advertising). 

The toughest problem exists in the 
paradox that people may accept ad- 
vertising as an economic force of the 
American Way of Life, yet they still 
may not like it; much worse, they 
might learn to ignore it. AJV 
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The $4 billion shoe industry is stepping lively. New merchandising concepts are taking 
ahead. Packaging is coming alive. Goal: A 


billion pairs a year by 1970. BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, one of 20 Chilton 


over. Record production is forecast for the year 


business 


magazines, is pacing this growth with an exciting new merchandising slant to its editorial format 


CHILTON COMPANY, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


You'll get king-size con- 
vention luxury at the beautiful, 28-story 
Sheraton-Lincoln, opening in April 1962. Even 
by Texas standards this new hotel promises to be a 
standout. It will sport a list of facilities, equip- 
ment and extra-values as long as a 
wrangler’s rope. 


O A convenient drive-in entrance and garage for more 
than 250 cars © Escalator will take you to a spacious 
main ballroom on the second floor which will seat 600 
people and feature a completely equipped stage for special 
events © 8 function rooms just above the lobby and 3 
more in the lovely penthouse. Several of these rooms can 
accomodate up to 156 people. Of course, there are smaller 
rooms for smaller groups. © 3 famous Sheraton restau- 
rants: a Minute Chef, a Town Room and a specialty restau- 
rant — plus a Private Club © 513 air-conditioned, modern 
guest rooms complete with free radio and TV. 


ywing how Sheraton-Lincoln (or any 
tion needs, write to Alfred H. Calvert, SSN 
uston, Texas. Or write Paul Mangan, _——— 


1( SS 
tion Headquarters, 2206 Connecticut Ave., a> 


Case Study 


Advertising/Public Relations 


Stretching a Limited Ad Budget 


Problem: Find a way, with a limited advertising budget, to 
get your company’s message across to television audiences. 


Solution: Public-service documentary motion pictures. 


That’s the problem Ralph C. Char- 
beneau, director of public relations 
and advertising for the Packaging 
Equipment Division of Ex-Cell-O 
Corp., had to meet when he took over 
his present job ten years ago. The sim- 
ple fact of the matter was that a mil- 
lion-dollar advertising budget doesn’t 
go very far in today’s expensive tele- 
vision market. 


PUBLIC-SERVICE DOCUMENTARY filmed by Ex-Cell-O Corp. 
relates exploits of SS. HOPE, which will carry medical know- 
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Ex-Cell-O Corp. is the giant Detroit 
machine tool company, but one of its 
more profitable items is the Pure-Pak 
milk carton—the familiar gable-top 
milk container in which approximately 
70% of the country’s paperboard pack- 
aged milk products are sold. 

Being unable to advertise on a regu- 
lar television show, Ex-Cell-O execu- 
tives determined that the best way to 


make an impact in this market was 
through public service documentaries. 
The Pure-Pak message was to be pre- 
sented subtly—almost subliminally— 
during the course of the film. 

To achieve this goal, the Packaging 
Equipment Division produced a series 
of these documentaries, all of which 
have been honored to one extent or 
another. Some of them have been 
called the finest of their kind. The re- 
sults of these showings on television 
have been most impressive. The total 
audience which has viewed these 
movies amounts to approximately 215 
million people, according to estimates 
from the films’ distributing outlets. 

e The company’s first venture into 
the documentary motion picture in- 
dustry was a full-color, 27-minute film 
entitled “The New Story of Milk.” De- 


how of U. S. to needy countries. Here, ship receives salutes 
from San Francisco fireboats as she heads for Indonesia. 


79 


whal every. 
sales executive 
ould know 


out DENVE 


METROPOLITAN AREA 
SALES PER CAPITA 


GAS STATION: 


CINCINNATI 


DENVER 19% 


AUTOMOTIVE: 


SEATTLE 
DENVER 37% HIGHER 


LBR., BLDG., HDW.: 


DALLAS 


DENVER 29% HIGHER 
DRUGS: 


MILWAUKEE 


DENVER 54% HIGHER 
RETAIL SALES: 


SAN DIEGO 


DENVER 17% HIGHER 


You expect Denver's per capita sales 
to exceed the national average. And 
they do, in all categories 

3ut you may be surprised... and, 
more important, you may also find a 
lead to some of that increased business 
you are looking for... when you com- 
pare Denver’s per capita sales with 
those of other good markets 

For example, compare per capita 
sales in Denver with such metropolitan 
areas as Buffalo, Cincinnati, Dallas, 
Kansas City, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, 
San Diego or Seattle. The results, some 
of which are charted above, clearly 
show why the Denver market is worth 
going after 

Here is a growth market that offers 
you unusual sales opportunities both 
now and for the long pull. And serving 
this market is one of America’s great 
newspapers whose effective and eco- 
nomical coverage can help you achieve 


your sales goals 


THE DENVER POST =. 
GROWTH TRANSFORMS DENVER 


my, 
Told by ne 


INDONESIAN CHILDREN are enthusiastic recipients of cartons of milk from 
HOPE’s sea-going dairy. Milk has aided in building good will for Project HOPE. 


Stretching a Limited Ad Budget (continued) 


signed to be used as an educational 
tool at both the college and secondary- 
school levels, “The New Story of 
Milk” has had over 800 television 
showings before an estimated audience 
of 32,200,000 people. 


e “Crisis,” a 13-minute, black-and- 
white documentary produced in co- 
operation with the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration, promotes the 
“Cooperating Dairy for Civil Defense” 
program to the general public as well 
as to the dairy industry and Civil De- 
fense officials. It has had 840 showings 
before 38,108,000 people. 


e “For God and My Country” has 
had 700-plus showings on television 
before approximately 29% million peo- 
ple. This 13-minute, color documen- 
tary relates the story of the 1957 Boy 
Scout Jamboree at Valley Forge. 

e “Ambassadors with Wings,” pro- 
duced a year later, details the story of 
the International Air Cadet Exchange 
program in 27 black-and-white min- 
utes. According to Air Force figures, 
this film has had 424 television show- 
ings throughout the United States and 
overseas before 62,900,000 people. 


e The story of the Military Air 
Transport Service (“Operation World- 
Wide,” a 27-minute, color documen- 
tary) was released only last year. So 
far, it has had almost 60 television 
showings before an audience the Air 
Force figures at five million people. 

Obviously, the Pure-Pak message 
is getting across on the nation’s tele- 


vision sets. Not included in the fore- 
going figures are an estimated 120,000 
non-TV showings before civic clubs, 
schools, etc., to some seven million 
people. 


During the past five years, Ex-Cell- 
O’s motion picture program has had 
215 million viewers for a total mo- 
tion picture production cost of less 
than $500,000 plus distribution costs 

. a fantastic bargain in today’s tele- 
vision market. 


> Ex-Cell-O’s latest film, “Project 
HOPE,” a 27-minute, color documen- 
tary relating the dramatic story of the 
hospital ship SS. HOPE and its teach- 
ing and training mission in Indonesia, 
is expected to be the most successful 
film to date. Executives at a major 
television network are so enthusiastic 
about it that they are scheduling it 
for a public-service showing during 
prime time this fall. This is the first 
Ex-Cell-O film which has been ac- 
corded a full-network television show- 
ing; and the impact on both the 
American public and the People-to- 
People Health Foundation, sponsors 
of SS. HOPE, is expected to be con- 
siderable. 

The film is being used primarily as 
a fund-raising tool for the very worth- 
while activities of Project HOPE. It 
also subtly delineates the story of 
the SS. HOPE’s sea-going dairy where 
wholesome, nutritious milk is pro- 
duced from evaporated sea water and 
non-fat milk solids—and packaged in 
Pure-Pak cartons, of course! ® 
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“gay nineties” 


bathing beauties 
didn°t stop trattie 


mialamazoo! 


Nothing could stop the record crowds at the recent Old-Fashioned Bargain 
Days sales event. Retail merchants enjoyed record sales and the 


largest crowds ever to attend a sales event in Kalamazoo! 


Kalamazoo’s high ($7,352) Effective Buying Income per household 
coupled with the state’s highest employment level 

accounts for the vigorous and healthy sales picture today. 

The most economical and rewarding way to sell the entire high-potential 
Kalamazoo market of nearly 300,000 population is through the pages 

of the Kalamazoo Gazette—‘“‘A Member of the Family”’ for 128 years. 
Don’t take our word for it—ask K alamazoo’s prosperous retailers. 


KALAMAZOO GAZETTE 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: A. H. Kuch, 110. 42nd Street, New York 17, MUrray Hill 2-4760 @ Sheldon 
B. Newman,. 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, SUperior 7-4680 @ Brice McQuillin, 785 Market St., 
San Francisco 3, SUtter 1-3401 @ William Shurtliff, 1612 Ford Bldg., Detroit 26, WOodward 1-0972. 


A Booth Michigan Newspaper 
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How Do You 
Measure 
Television? 


On the bias, obviously. But whose? That of 
nose-counters who equate big numbers with 
stature? 


That of tv critics who prefer to kill 
audiences instead of bad guys? Or something in 


between? 


One yardstick we suggest: the distance from a | 
station to its community. Corinthian has always 


believed that local programming is the shortest \ | 
distance to its viewers / y 

A look back at highlights of the past season’s \\ 
local affairs programming—in prime time—is \ ij \ 
informative: In Tulsa, a candid study of a local | dh \\ : 


John Birch Society leader and a report on “2S, Sede; 


“Tornado Alley.” In Houston, a look at emer- 
gency hospital procedures and a teenage spec- 
tacular. In Sacramento, Civil Defense and a full 
hour non-clinical approach to VD problems. In 
Indianapolis, a report on flood control and a 
study of Indiana highways. In Fort Wayne, the 
work of a school for the mentally retarded and a 
program with the Fort Wayne Philharmonic. 


Enlightened sponsors are discovering the value 
of such programming—but, sponsored or not, 
Corinthian stations are continuing these local 
efforts on a monthly basis in prime evening time. 


When the instrument is Corinthian television, 


twenty-one inches reaches from station to com- 
munity—and from seller to buyer. 


Responsibility in Broadcasting 
PRE CORINTHIAN 
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KOTV 
TULSA 


KHOU-TV 
HOUSTON 
KXTV 
SACRAMENTO 
WANE-TV 
Fort WAYNE 
WISH-TV 
INDIANAPOLIS 
WANE-AM 
Fort WAYNE 


WISH-AM 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Represented by H-R 


Case Study 


Market Expansion 


Careful Merger 


Nets New Market 


eee! ae 


As a company grows, new and profitable markets appear. Often, 


however, the sales force lacks the industry contacts and technical 
background to meet the challenge. Also, the existing technology 
and capacity may not be geared to meet the needs of the new 
market. Usually a capital investment in mannower and machinery 
is risked in the hope that a windfall in new sales will defray the 
expense. Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., found another way to sell a 
tempting market for which it found itself initially unprepared. 


Reichhold Chemicals (White Plains, 
N. Y.) searched for, found and, in 
September 1959, bought a well-estab- 
lished 


the exact market which Reichhold de- 


company successfully selling 
sired to enter. 

Combining its own extensive sales 
and production facilities with certain 
highly developed resin processes of 
Varcum Chemical Corporation (Ni- 
agara Falls), and a small but capable 
Varcum Reichhold was 
immediately able to serve the broad 


sales force, 


phenol formaldehyde resin market. 

The parent company was already 
selling the water soluble phenol for- 
maldehyde resins market with such 
products as laminating varnishes, ply- 
wood adhesives and rockwool insula- 
tion resins. The new Varcum Chemical 
Division provided new and profitable 
alcohol soluble and solid resin prod- 
ucts for grinding wheels, brake linings, 
coated abrasives and insulating var- 
nishes. 


Varcum subsidiary in exactly the 
marketing posture it enjoved prior to 
the merger. Vice President O. J. 
Myers explains, “We purchased a go- 
ing concern. Varcum was vigorously 
selling a wide range of smaller ac- 
counts but, restrictive 
freight rates and lack of extensive 
production facilities throughout the 


because of 


country and overseas, it had been un- 
able to meet the potential we felt it 
had.” 

“Obviously,” he continues, “Reich- 
hold had the capacity and strength to 
extend Varcum’s marketing successes 
from coast to coast and overseas. At 
the same time, we knew we could 
meet our resin expansion plans by 
utilizing Varcum’s processes, product 
know-how and the selling skills of its 
small sales force.” 

While Reichhold traditionally sold 
its water soluble resins to such com- 
panies as Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp. (rockwool insulation), Ford Mo- 


SPALPILOMS |. 
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elected to leave its tor Co. (foundry resins) and Georgia 


SUPPLIER ANALYSIS 


If your salesmen are making fewer calls these 
days, perhaps it’s because buyers want more in- 
formation before they will buy. One way to step 
up productivity is to use advertising to sell your 
company’s reputation, research, delivery, quality 
and service and to have your salesmen concentrate 
on closing the sale. This method works well with 
Purchasing Agents . . . especially well if you ad- 
vertise in PURCHASING Magazine, published 


biweekly by Conover-Mast. 


PORT CLEVELAND 


“THE INDUSTRIAL GIANT” 


NOW ONE OF THE 15 HIGHEST per household incomes in the nation 


‘7, 711° jeer family per Yeu 
- aenge for the natton-- 


COLORFUL 
POSTERS 


*6,898" 


. 2 Tt Packer 
| —_ ee 


pet FO 
veach thes fabulous ly neh \ 
feurchas ng fLOWEh «» 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Toledo, Elyria, Lorain, 
Fremont, Sandusky, Tiffin and Ashtabula. 


FOR MARKET PLORMATION WRITE TO a. as eke e& m 44600 CARNEGH AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Pacific Corp. (plywood resins), through 
its Varcum Chemical Division it added 
General Motors Corp. (brake lining 
resins), The Carborundum Co. (grind- 
ing wheel resins), Behr-Manning Co. 
(coated abrasives), and others. 

Gradually, the Varcum marketing 
operation is being expanded to fit into 
the larger Reichhold distribution pat- 
tern. Two new production facilities 
using the Varcum processes, name and 
know-how, were recently opened in 
Canada and Mexico. These operations 
will produce resins for sale in areas 
where Varcum has never manufac- 
tured before. 

And whereas Varcum could not 
consider sending two or three drums 
of resin to the Oregon or western 
Canadian markets, because of pro- 
hibitive tariffs, it now does so by 
means of combined Reichhold-Varcum 
carload resin shipments. 

By carefully choosing a respected, 
competent company, Reichhold also 
obtained resins that had already met 
with Government specifications. From 
the beginning of the new venture, 
there was no fear that lack of product 
quality would jeopardize its success. 


& Varcum Chemical Division sales- 
men are allowed to operate almost 
autonomously. Gradually, Reichhold 
salesmen are learning more about the 
preparation of Varcum products and 
the marketing skills required to sell 
them. Since the Reichhold salesmen 
are generally full-line salesmen, there 
is an understandable interest on the 
part of management in stimulating in- 
creased sales force knowledge and 
understanding of the Varcum line. 

Reichhold salesmen are exposed to 
the problems of selling the smaller- 
quantity markets represented by the 
new division’s customers and, gradu- 
ally, will gain acceptance among the 
wide number of smaller Varcum ac- 
counts. 

In one carefully planned move, 
Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., bought a 
small but profitable market with large 
potential. At the same time, it pur- 
chased the means to serve this market. 

When will Varcum and Reichhold 
salesmen be completely integrated? 
“Probably never!” says Myers. “Both 
Varcum and Reichhold continue to 
develop new products, processes and 
end-applications in an effort to stay 
ahead of market needs. There'll always 
be a need to consult with each other 
and to stay abreast of the other man’s 
market.” @ 
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watch 


the 
women 


Zo 
Buy! 


The high-buying ladies of The Oregon 
Market are the key to more than 
$2.6 billion in annual retail sales in 
this rich, growing Northwest area. And 
the advertising-wise retailer knows 
from experience that the key to the 
key is The Oregonian . . . the ONE 
medium that’s big as all The Oregon 
Market. That’s why he ran more lines 
of advertising in The Oregonian last 
year than ever before... . the most in 
110 years! 


the Oregonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Growing Medium in One of America's 
Growingest Markets. 


Represented Nationally by Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, inc. cr 


Action in Business 


| QUIT 
SOCIALIZED 
MEDICINE 


ff 


— 


. 429 executives, coMMUNITY LEADERS PURCHASED 64,032 REPRINTS OF THIS REPORT 


ees ; - Dr. E. Lloyd Dawe, physician, surgeon, psychiatrist, practiced under Britain’s National Health Service 
ee ‘until, discouraged by government interference, he came to the United States. Writing in July Nation’s 
See! Business, Dr. Dawe urges Americans to profit by ‘‘lessons taught in Britain,’ reject proposed com- 
sh ay ; _pulsory health insurance here. Within the month, the article was reprinted in the Congressional Record ellie heads wn 
(e .. . Corporation presidents, professional men, community ‘thought leaders’’ purchased over 50,000 for record high a 
extra copies . . . newspaper editors sought permission to reprint. American Medical Association or- 
dered 5,000 copies . . . Blue Cross bought 400 . . . American Hospital Supply Corp. wrote for 18,000 
. . . Association of American Physicians and Surgeons purchased 10,000 . . . Utah Power & Light 
bought 2,300. Business and community leaders respond in similar fashion, month.after month, to 
‘Nation's Business authoritative reports on national issues, management skills, government trends. 
_And advertisers find that, in this substantial, responsive audience . . . action in business results when 
you advertise in Nation's BUSINESS washincton 


#- 


: ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS - 711 THIRD AVENUE. NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Case Study 


Sales Training 


Candid Movies 


Train Salesmen 


Institute, which sells an executive training program, wrestled for 
years with the perennial problem of how to train salesmen to 
qualify prospects and close sales. Many a salesman never learns 
until he sees it done. But if management took the easy way out 
and tried to show him in front of a prospect, they ran the risk of 
making the prospect bristle at being treated like a guinea pig. 


| Like many direct sales organizations, the Alexander Hamilton 
3 


PP POODP LOLOL DL OD LL LL OLED OL ILL OT. 


To skirt problems inherent in the 
conventional methods of sales train- 
ing, Jim Jenks, v-p in charge of sales 
at the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
(New York), decided to experiment 
with a candid camera movie of the 
company’s sales presentation. 

Since the institute’s sales offices are 
in Norfolk, Jenkins authorized Tom 
Carlin, a professor in the School of 
Business at the Norfolk College of 
William and Mary, to handle the de- 
tails. 

The first detail was to find a high- 
speed 16mm film capable of making a 
motion picture indoors under natural 
lighting conditions. Then he had to 
experiment with spraying silver nitrate 
on plain pieces of window pane to 
give the effect of a mirror while al- 
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Old and New 


¢ 


lowing sufficient light to penetrate for 
filming. 

The Norfolk Shipbuilding and Dry- 
dock Corp. cooperated by supplying 
unknowing prospects and an_inter- 
view room where the sales presenta- 
tions could be filmed. A microphone 
cushioned by a felt pad was placed on 
a desk in the room. An inconspicuous 
summer straw hat was placed over the 
microphone. The mike cord was taped 
along the far side of the table, down 
one leg. The cord then ran into a sup- 
ply room 30 feet away. 


> Inside the supply room, sound and 
motion picture equipment filled up 
most of the available space. There 
was barely enough room left over to 
crowd in two technicians of Haycox 


Photoramic, Inc., of Norfolk. From 
inside the supply room the technicians 
could observe everything taking place 
in the interview room through the 
specially prepared one-way mirror. A 
hole was cut in the wall of the supply 
room te accommodate the mirror. 

The fun started on March 13, the 
evening before the sales presentations 
were to be filmed. Jim Jenks and three 
of the company’s top salesmen arrived 
in Norfolk by different flights and 
checked into a hotel. The briefing 
session started at dinner and lasted 
for most of the night. 

“What do I do if a prospect reaches 
for the straw hat hiding the micro- 
phone?” asked Dave Rivers, branch 
manager from Kansas City. 

“If he’s not too big, you might break 


87 


his arm,” suggested Joe Donnellan 
from Indianapolis. 

“What do we tell him if he wants 
to know where we got his name?” 
asked Duane Smith of Detroit. (The 
names of prospects had been sup- 
plied by John Roper, 3rd, a top ex- 
ecutive at Norfolk Shipbuilding and 
Drydock.) 

“I’ve thought of an answer for that,” 
said Jim Jenks. “Just say: “I was go- 
ing to ask you the same thing.’” 

Much of the banter exchanged at 
the briefing session had light over- 
tones, but the intent was serious. The 
object of the experiment was to get a 
movie of sales presentations which 
would be as close as possible to those 
made under normal field conditions. 
Prospects know they 
were being photographed. Only one 


would never 
concession to expediency was agreed 
on: even though the prospect proved 
exceptionally could be 
closed quickly, a full sales presenta- 


tion would be made. 


good and 


Che results? A sale was made. And 
despite a gloomy, overcast day, over 
an hour and a half of high quality film 


was processed. This film was subse- 


quently edited and an introductory 
narrative was added in New York. The 
total cost—including seven copies for 
branch managers—came to less than 
$4,000. 

The movie is used at sales training 
meetings for both new and experi- 
enced salesmen. Segments of the film, 
the qualification of a prospect, or the 
close of a sale are shown, and then the 
techniques observed are discussed. 
The discussions have been animated 
and perceptive. 


> Already the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute can point to some interesting 
and rather surprising results of the 
film. The original plan was to use the 
movie as a training aid for new sales- 
men. But every time the company 
tried out the movie before an experi- 
mental group, it discovered that the 
film proved even more valuable as a 
means of detecting and correcting 
flaws in the sales techniques of older, 
more experienced salesmen. 

Even the top salesmen who partici- 
pated in the experiment have profited 
from the objectivity of observing 
themselves making a sales presenta- 


tion in a movie. They were surprised 
to find themselves making some of 
the same mistakes which they caution 
their salesmen to avoid. 

One salesman in his qualification 
tried to force a prospect to say he 
wanted to advance to a higher position 
in his company, whereas the prospect 
hinted several times that he would be 
happy if he could perform better in 
his present position. The sale, which 
most observers agreed might have 
been closed, was lost. Another sales- 
man asked a provocative question of 
a prospect while the prospect was 
writing a check for the program. This 
salesman quickly realized his faux pas 
and a sale, which might have been 
delayed or even lost by this untimely 
comment at the close, was consum- 
mated. 

All of the institute salesmen who 
have seen the movie agree that they 
learned more from one viewing of it, 
and from the discussions which fol- 
lowed, than from countless dozens of 
subjective post-mortems. The Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute regards its 
candid camera experiment as a definite 
success. @ 


Keeps beverages hot or cold for hours . 


_... for the executive and 
»E BUTLER* 


VACUUM PITCHER, TRAY & TUMBLERS 


. Without heat or 
ice. For the office or home. Attractive two-tone colors: 
Desert Tan & Beige; Surf Green & White; Jonquil Yellow 
& White; Charcoal & White. Compartmentalized tray. Full 
Quart capacity. Ensemble complete, only $8.50. 


his family 


res? 


~ We 
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America’s most wanted OUTING KITS 


Featuring the best designed, best-built vacuum bottle: Aladdin’s DURA- 


or Saddle Tan vinyl cases. 


styles from $6.95 to $18.00. 


CLAD*. Bottle has virtually indestructible jacket, molded-on handle, nested 
cups. Choice of one or two bottle kits, with roomy snack box, Red Plaid 


TWO BOTTLE KIT, Red Plaid Case, Sandwich Box: Only $14.50. Other 


through distributors everywhere, or inquire: ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, INC., NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE *T.M. 
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Each wheel is independently suspended 
with swing axles in the rear. 


PONTIAC TEMPEST FLEETS OPERATE SMOOTHLY 


ON LESS 
MONEY 


Tempest is built to travel. Seats six big men. Independent springing reduces fatigue (of both passengers and parts). 
Front engine, rear transmission give it balance. Perfect traction. Flat, level ride. Power brakes and steering not nec- 
essary. Gas-saving 4-cylinder engine (it’s half of Pontiac's V-8) puts out more power than most “sixes."" Cuts mainte- 
nance costs. Owners gave the Tempest millions of miles of rough treatment in 1961. It proved itself a winner. Big demand 
in the resale market. See your Pontiac dealer or write Fleet Sales Dept., Pontiac Motor Division, Pontiac 11, Michigan. 


Drive America’s only front engine/rear transmission car. . . it’s balanced like none of the others! 


-— 2 F) 


A child learns to read—and suddenly an 
exciting new world begins to open. It starts 
slowly. Mother. Friend. Lucy. Then a few 
words are strung together like brightly col- 
ored lights. IJ love candy. Throw me my red 
ball. I have a puppy. Then the words get 
bigger, and the sentences longer, and the 


ideas more complex. The square of the hypot- 


enuse equals the sum of the squares of the other 
two sides. Those who deny freedom to others 
deserve it not for themselves. All the world’s a 
stage, and all the men and women merely play- 
ers. The child grows. And the mind grows. 
And the world grows with it. @ Reading is 
one of the most vital forces in our lives. It 
can open up a hundred new horizons. It 
can tilt the balance in the struggle for men’s 
minds. It can give us hope, and courage, 
and sustenance and make us weep, and 
laugh, and think, and pray. Reading is the 
mainstream of the world we live in. Now, 
in the new Saturday Evening Post... sud- 


denly reading becomes a new adventure! 


How to prepare for 


international advertising decisions 
in 6 minutes... 


You don’t have the time—or the inclination—to wade 
through piles of research or rate cards. Yet you must 
have a clear idea about good places and different ways to 
advertise effectively overseas. 


Here’s the answer. All the basic facts you need in one 
folder. All the latest information, condensed, summarized 
and laid out for quick comparisons. With this alone, you 
have a sound basis for approving—or disapproving— your 
company’s overseas advertising plans. 


Send for this free folder: 


“The Who’s Who (and what's what) 
of International Magazines” 


Just send your name and address to Mr. David Cogswell, 
Reader’s Digest, 270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y.—and ask 
for the International Facts Folder. 


People have faith in 


eaders 
Dige st 
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Books for Marketers No. 4 


A continuing list of up-to-date books on the arts and 
sciences of selling. Tear out and save each install- 
ment for a complete marketing bibliography. 


MARKETS AND 
MARKET RESEARCH 
(Includes surveys) 


(continued) 


THE ECONOMY OF METROPOLITAN 
CHICAGO, by E. Solomon and Z. G. 
Bilbija. Free Press, 119 W. Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill., 1959. $6.00 


ELEMENTS OF MODERN STATISTICS, by 
B. L. Nelson. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 35 W. 32nd St., N.Y., 1961. 
$6.00 


EMPLOYMENT MAP. Books and Services 
Division, Sales Management, 630 
Third Ave., N.Y. Annual. $3.50 
(quantity prices on request) 


ESTABLISHING A NEW PRODUCT PRO- 
GRAM, American Management Assn, 
1515 Broadway, N.Y., 1960. $3.00 


EUROPE’S MASS MARKETS, editors of 
Business International. Haynes Pub. 
Co., 200 Park Ave. So., N.Y., 1960. 
$50.00 


EXPLODING METROPOLIS, editors of 
Fortune. Doubleday, Garden City, 
N.Y., 1958. $3.95 


FAMILY GROWTH IN METROPOLITAN 
AMERICA, by F. Westoff et al. Prince- 
ton U. Press, Princeton, N.J., 1961. 
$10.00 


FLAVOR RESEARCH AND FOOD AC- 
CEPTANCE, Arthur D. Little, Inc. 
Reinhold Pub. Corp., 430 Park Ave., 
N.Y., 1958. $10.00 


THE FUTURE OF PLEASURE BOATING, 
by L. R. Sears Jr., Harvard U. Bus. 
School, Boating Associates, 
bridge, Mass., 1960. $15.00 


Cam- 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS AND 
THEIR USE, by L. F. Schmeckebier. 
Brookings Inst., 1775 Mass. Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D.C., 1961. $6.00 


GOVERNMENT STATISTICS FOR BUSI- 
NESS USE, by P. M. Hausner. John 
Wiley & Sons, 440 Park Ave., So., 
N.Y., 1956. $8.50 


GROCERY DISTRIBUTION ANALYSIS 
AND GUIDE. Metro Market Studies, 
300 Pelham Rd., New Rochelle, New 
York, 1961. $60.00 


GROUP INFLUENCE IN MARKETING 
AND PUBLIC RELATIONS. Foundation 


For Research On Human Behavior, 
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1141 E. Catherine St., Ann Arbor, 
Mich., 1956. $2.00 


A GUIDE TO GOVERNMENT STATISTICS, 
by J. L. Andriot. Documents Index, 
Box 453, Arlington, Va., 1961. 
$15.00 


HANDBOOK OF INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 
MANAGEMENT, editor C. Heyel. 
Reinhold Pub. Corp., 230 Park Ave., 
N.Y., 1959. $12.00 


HISTORICAL STATISTICS OF THE U.S.- 
COLONIAL TIMES TO 1957, compiled 
by Dept. of Commerce. Supt. of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C., 
1957. $6.00 


HOW TO DO BUSINESS IN MEXICO, by 
R. M. deEscobar. Exposition Press, 
386 Park Ave. So., N.Y., 1961. $4.00 


HOW TO PREDICT WHAT PEOPLE WILL 
BUY, by L. Cheskin. Liveright Pub. 
Corp., 386 Park Ave. So., N.Y., 1961. 
$5.00 


HOW INDUSTRY BUYS, by D. H. Thain 
and D.S.R. Leighton. Business News- 
papers Assn. of Canada, 100 Univ. 
Ave., Toronto, Canada, 1960. $7.50 


HOW TO USE MARKET RESEARCH FOR 
PROFIT, by W. M. Fox. Prentice-Hall, 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1950. $5.35 


IN YOUR OPINION (opinion polls), by 
J. M. Fenton. Little, Brown, & Co., 
34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., 1960. 
$7.50 


INCOME AND RESOURCES OF OLDER 
PEOPLE. Studies in Business Econo- 
mics #52. National Indus. Conf. Bd., 
460 Park Ave., N.Y., 1956. $2.00 


INTRODUCTION TO MASS COMMUNI- 
CATIONS RESEARCH, editors R. O. 
Nafziger and D. M. White. La. State 
U. Press, Baton Rouge, La., 1958. 
$5.00 


THE LATIN AMERICAN MARKETS, J. 
Walter Thompson. McGraw-Hill, 330 
W. 42nd St., N.Y., 1956. $18.00 


LIFE STUDY OF CONSUMER EXPENDI- 
TURES, editors of Life (periodical). 
Simon & Schuster, 630 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y., 1958. $10.00 


MARKET AND MARKET ANALYSIS, by 
M. S. Heingingsfield. Holt, Reinhart 
& Winston, Inc., 383 Madison Ave., 
N.Y., 1947. $4.00 


MARKET DATA BOOK. Industrial Mar- 
keting Magazine, 200 E. Illinois St., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual. $1.50 


MARKET GUIDE. Editor and Publisher 
Magazine, 1475 Broadway, N.Y. An- 
nual. $6.18 


MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION RE- 
SEARCH, by L. O. Brown. Ronald 
Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., N.Y., 1955. 
$7.00 


MARKETING RESEARCH PAYS OFF, 
editor H. Brenner. Printers’ Ink, 100 


Garfield Ave., New London, Conn., 
1955. $6.00 


MARKETING, BUSINESS AND COM- 
MERCIAL RESEARCH IN INDUSTRY. 
Studies In Business Policy #72. Na- 
tional Industrial Conf. Bd., 460 Park 
Ave., N.Y., 1955. $12.50 


MARKETING EFFICIENCY IN PUERTO 
RICO, by R. H. Holton and H. K. 
Galbraith. Harvard U. Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1955. $4.50 


MARKETING IN CANADA, editor E. J. 
Fox, D.S.R. Leighton. Richard D. Ir- 
win, 1818 Ridge Rd., Homewood, 
ill., 1958. $9.65 


MARKETING IN LATIN AMERICA, by F. 
Dunbaugh. Printers’ Ink, 100 Gar- 
field Ave., New London, Conn., 
1960. $7.50 


MARKETING IN AN UNDERDEVELOPED 
ECONOMY, by lL. V. Hirsch. The 
Free Press of Glencoe, 119 W. Lake 
St., Chicago 1, Ill., 1959. $4.00 


MARKETING RESEARCH, by R. D. Crisp. 
McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y., 
1957. $7.95 


(To be continued in the next issue.) 


Complete Marketing Bibliography Available 


As a service to readers who would like to have between two 
covers a comprehensive list of some 1500 books covering the 
many functions and techniques of marketing, the editors of Sales 
Management have published a compact 106-page bibliography. 
It is entitled “Books for Marketers.” Price $3.00. Write Readers’ 
Service Dept., Sales Management, 630 Third Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Please enclose remittance. 


a Make Your 


SALES MEETING 
a SUCCESS 


mit # Bu 
Sound Slidefilms in Color 
by WILDING Inc. 


Here are six sound slidefilms in color 
that carry that professional sales punch 
you need to complete your sales meet- 
ing program. They are skilfully and 
dramatically produced in collaboration 
with nine of the country’s leading 
executives ... a ‘“‘must’’ for your 
trainees... a refresher and a ‘‘shot- 
in-the-arm” for the old pro. 

Any or all e "Who's Your Customer?" 


e "What Did You Say 
of these You Were Selling?" 


You Got to Know 
ona the Territory!’ 


10-Day ¢ "How to Sell Yourself" 

FREE « ''By the Book" 

TRIAL e “Ask for the Order" 

Single Film and Record $49.80 

SAVE $53.80 on complete set of six 
All Six For Only $245.00 


ilso available on Rental Basis 
ask for Details 


NORMAN F. ELLIOTT 
Meeting Materials and Equipment 


films 


) Seventeenth St North Chicag 


LARGEST MARKET 
BETWEEN SPOKANE 
and MINNEAPOLIS 


...includes this 
NEW Standard Metro Area 
Check your sales in Fargo-Moorhead, 
v still Ist in the U.S. in retail sales per 
household (and with 99% coverage 
by The Fargo Forum). 
Check your coverage in these 21 North 
Dakota and western Minnesota coun- 
ties—one of the Northwest’s richest 
markets (307,024 people, $394,528,000 
in retail sales, and over 3 out of 5 
families read The Fargo Forum). 
Double-check these 21 counties in 2 
states—only one market, solidly sold 
by only one newspaper— 


The Fargo Forum. 
THE FARGO FORUM 
Moorhead News 


Largest circulation in North 
Dakota and western Minnesota 
Represented by Kelly-Smith Company 


Need a Sales Agent Abroad? 


Locating reliable sales organizations 
overseas is one of the toughest obsta- 
cles in the small or medium-size com- 
panys path to foreign success. But 
Uncle Sam’s Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce is aware of the problem, and if 
regular sources of information fail, it 
provides a special remedy called 
Trade Contact Survey. 


Lured by the rising standards of 
living and increased industrialization 
in other parts of the world, more 
American manufacturers than ever 
before are flocking into the foreign 
markets. But while the numbers of 
American exporters increase, many 
smal] and medium-size companies are 
still discouraged from going overseas 
by the many difficulties involved in 
setting up foreign marketing opera- 
tions. 

One of the biggest single problems 
for the company that doesn’t want to 
send its own men abroad is locating 
people who can and will sell its prod- 
ucts. 

Helping American marketers find 
distributors and sales agents overseas 
has become a primary concern of the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce — espe- 
cially under the export-conscious Ken- 
nedy administration. For this pur- 
pose, the Bureau maintains publica- 
tions such as its Trade Lists, Trade 
Opportunities, and World Trade Di- 
rectory. 

If these sources fail, would-be ex- 
porters can fall back on BFC’s Trade 
Contact Survey, a more thorough and 
specialized effort to locate foreign 
sales representatives. 

However, many American manu- 
facturers, possibly because they are 
unfamiliar with it, are still overlook- 
ing the benefits the survey offers 
them. Here are the answers to some 
of the questions they might ask. 


¢ What is Trade Contact Survey? 

TCS is a specialized, professional 
service designed to locate distributors 
and sales organizations in foreign mar- 
kets for American businessmen. The 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce con- 


tacts a Foreign Service officer in the 
target country. Armed with the spe- 
cified needs of the American com- 
pany, he will make an on-the-spot 
survey to locate firms which meet the 
American manufacturer’s requirements 
and which express an interest in rep- 
resenting him. 


@ What does it cost? 


BFC charges only $10 for each sur- 
vey conducted. 


e How long does it take? 


A complete survey usually takes 
about 60 days. However, the Foreign 
Service officer occasionally runs into 
difficulties in locating suitable pros- 
pects. In such cases interim reports 
are supplied to the company request- 
ing the survey. 


e What information is provided? 

Marketers who use TCS receive a 
summary report of all the information 
developed in the course of the survey. 
This includes the names, addresses 
and qualifications of the various pros- 
pects uncovered as well as any perti- 
nent marketing data. 

Background information on the 
firms is provided through individual 
World Trade Directory reports also 
furnished with the survey. 

If for any reason the Foreign Serv- 
ice officer has been unable to locate 
any suitable firms interested in the 
American company’s proposal, or if 
the particular operation planned is not 
feasible, the report will also give the 
reasons and even make suggestions for 
possible alternative courses. 


e How can you apply? 

Contact the Department of Com- 
merce Field Office in your area. Ask 
for copies of form FC-963, “Applica- 
tion for Assistance in Selecting an 
Agent or Distributor Abroad.” If you 
desire, members of the Field Office 
staff will assist you in preparing the 
forms. 

Forms may also be obtained by 
writing Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Departr--nt of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. # 
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PROBLEM: How to wrap a package so it will take rough handling. 


SOLUTION: International Paper’s Gator-Hide, Extensible Kraft 
has a built-in stretch that withstands sudden shocks. 


HESE PACKAGES are wrapped with 

International Paper's rugged Gator- 
Hide Extensible Kraft. You can drop 
them, throw them, bounce them. This 
wrap can take it! 

Gator-Hide Extensible Kraft actually 
stretches to absorb sudden shocks with- 
out ripping. This makes it the ideal wrap 
for any product that must withstand 
rough handling. Magazine publishers, 
for example, have found that Gator- 
Hide Extensible Kraft sharply reduces 
their post office rejection rate. 


International Paper pioneered the in- 
troduction of white, black and golden 
brown extensible kraft. Now, there are 
many special colors available. And 
Gator-Hide Extensible Kraft is supplied 
in either sheet or roll form, with such 
features as electric eye cut-off markings. 

Gator-Hide Extensible is also a re- 
markably uniform kraft paper. This 
makes it ideal for superior flexographic 
printing. Platemakers, inkmen and 
pressmen in our Southern Kraft Divi- 
sion have been extensively trained in 


this process. Using modern 3-color flexo- 
graphic presses, they'll brilliantly print 
your sales message. Give you w rappers 
that promote as they protect 

In paper and paperboard, Interna- 
tional Paper's sales and technical staff 
provides you with packaging that’s de- 
signed from the beginning to suit your 
product and solve your problems. 

Call any of our seventeen Southern 
Kraft offices. Or contact your paper 
merchant—he’s probably been doing 


business with us for years. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER 


ws + papers for home and office us 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Now Herb 
gets the “Oscar”! 
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Ate Radio Farm Director Herb : 

cc hig Ly cg te er WHO's Herb Plambeck Wins Second 

award from Thomas H. Roberts, Major 1961 Farm Service Award-“‘Oscar 

Sr., President, DeKalb Agricultural in Agriculture”’. For the second time this year, 

Association, for “outstanding serv- ‘ . 

ice to American agriculture.” WHO is proud to announce that Farm Director 
Herb Plambeck has received another of America’s 
top farm service awards. And again, the award is 
from an organization that sponsors one of Herb’s 
farm programs! 

This time it is the first annual “Oscars in Agri- 

culture” award for the one broadcast personality 
judged to be most helpful to the farming industry. 


The award will be presented annually by the DeKalb 
Pe Agricultural Association, Inc., through a panel of 
independent agricultural experts. 


Earlier in the year Herb received the coveted 

for lowa PLUS! American Feed Manufacturers Association “Animal 

Des Moines . . . 50,000 Watts Agricultural Award” for outstanding service to live- 
NBC Affiliate stock and poultry farmers. Now both these top 
awards are added to the tremendous string of 45 

| pe. 1 kD | other state, national, and international citations 


—_ 


which also owns and operates Herb has received in the past 25 years. 
Herb Plambeck is known as “Mr. Agriculture” 
ee) throughout the large WHO coverage area — Amer- 
Qi’ Geiltia, Woodward, lac. ica’s 14th largest radio market. He and his expert 
National Representatives WHO staff are on the air sixty times per week with 
farm programs. 


Ask your PGW Colonel for availabilities. 


WHO-TV, Des Moines; 
WOC and WOC-TV, Davenport 


CONTEST, OPEN HOUSE, CORONATION-—they’re all 
big draws. More than 20 million voters will pick the 
next Miss Rheingold (see left); New York’s new Chase 
Manhattan Bank Building drew crowds of 20,000 in 
first 3 weeks; 200,000 attended 1961 Rose Festival, 
where Rose Princess was crowned by Miss America. 


From Grand Openings to Annual Events — 


The Publie 


Loves 


A Shindig 


. . so do ad men, PR people and—especially—salesmen, who 


can often cash in on the attention and good will generated by 


some kind of special event. If you don’t have a peg, invent one. 
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When Texaco Inc., began market- 
ing activities in Hawaii last May, the 
event was newsworthy both in its own 
right, and because the company thus 
became first in its field to market a 
full line of petroleum products under 
its own brand name in all 50 states. 

To herald the move, Texaco sched- 
uled a threefold program. It began 
with a luncheon and inspection of 
facilities for 500 Honolulu business, 
civic and governmental leaders. The 
next day Marion J. Epley, Jr., senior 
vice president of Texaco’s world- 
wide sales, addressed the annual joint 
luncheon meeting of the Honolulu 
Chamber of Commerce and the Pro- 
peller Club. 

Two days later there was a formal 
opening of the company’s new serv- 
ice station in Waikiki. On succeeding 
week ends, four other new Texaco 
service stations staged grand open- 
ings. In all, there will be 15 such 


97 


Air Express delivers parts overnight, helps cut costly inventory 


This auto dealer had thousands of dollars tied up in inventory. Then he found out how quickly and easily 
he could get parts direct from the manufacturer by AIR EXPRESS. So now he lets the factory carry most 
of his inventory, and he banks the savings. AIR EXPRESS service enables you to streamline your in- 
ventory. Why stock a warehouse when AIR EXPRESS will deliver the goods at jet speed — very often 
the same day? Throughout the U. S. and Canada, 35 ; 

scheduled airlines and 13,000 trucks give your shipments 

first on—first off—first there priority, with kid-glove han- Al ae EX. ‘i m4 a SS 


dling all the way. Just mark your orders ‘‘AIR EXPRESS” 


& CALL YOUR LOCAL REA EXPRESS OFFICE FOR AIR EXPRESS SERVICE 
o 


openings in celebration of the move. 

The public was alerted to the open- 
ings through advertising, and there 
was press coverage of these as well 
as of the luncheons. As each station 
was opened, it was gaily decorated 
and large signs announced the distri- 
bution of free gifts and souvenirs. 

In all, a maximum amount of at- 
tention has been focused on the move. 

“That's all very well for Texaco,” 
you may say, “but what about the 
company that has nothing to hang 
such a celebration on?” 

There’s no such company. Any 
business organization has a number of 
pegs for a special event—or can create 
them. If it’s not a grand opening, it 
can be an anniversary, and successful 
promotions have been staged for such 
offbeat birthdays as the 21st, 15th, 
and 66th. Then there’s the opening of 
a new building, introduction of a new 
product, production of the millionth 
unit, or, for no particular reason, a 
contest, festival or historic exhibit. 

Liebmann Breweries, Inc., has a 
good thing in its annual “Miss Rhein- 
gold” contest, through which a pretty 
girl is chosen as symbol for the next 


year's advertising campaign. The pres- 
ent incumbent, 22nd in the dynasty, 
took office in January to serve through- 
out 1961. Her face is now familiar to 
millions of Americans in the Eastern 
section of the U.S., through publica- 
tions and TV advertising. 


> The method of selecting Miss 
Rheingold has become standardized. 
Through local advertising and dis- 
plays, consumers are urged to vote 
for the girl of their choice among six 
candidates—thus creating suspense. 
The climax comes with the announce- 
ment of the winner. During the year 
she serves, she makes personal ap- 
pearances and models in TV com- 
mercials and publication advertise- 
ments. 

Before the novelty of the current 
Miss Rheingold wears off, the cam- 
paign for the choice of her successor 
begins, with dealers receiving a port- 
folio containing photographs and de- 
scriptions (with measurements) of the 
new candidates, rules for the forth- 
coming contest, and information on 
cashing in on the promotion. Foote, 
Cone & Belding, New York, is the 


advertising agency for the campaign. 
You may, if you wish, make your 
event spectacular, and spend a mil- 
lion dollars or more on it. Or, oper- 
ating on a “business as usual” plan, 
you may use the theme to coordinate 
the scattered promotional activities 
you would conduct normally during 
the period. But whether you stage a 
spectacular or a simple cake-cutting, 
the thing to do is to get the ultimate 
out of it, in news value and in recog- 
nition. This takes planning, coordina- 
tion, enthusiasm and imagination. 


& Seabrook Farms’ “Miracle Pack” 
(boil-in-the-bag) convenience frozen 
food line was the subject of a pro- 
motion designed to upgrade vegeta- 
bles and give them a more important 
place on American menus, including 
use as a main dish. 

The campaign’s highlights were a 
dinner for 100 supermarket heads and 
buyers at the “21” Club; a dinner for 
food editors in the home of an indus- 
trial designer; the preparation of 
vegetable dishes by Amy Vanderbilt, 
etiquette expert and cookbook author; 
a forum on “The Enjoyment of Vege- 


Copyright 1960, The New Yorker Magazine, Inc, 


“Vests are coming back. Pass it on.” 
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HOW MUCH MONEY ARE YOU WASTING 
ON MANUAL PBX “BOTTLENECKS”? 


Manual PBX: busy, full-time job for attendant 


Dial PBX: easy, part-time job for the attendant 


Bell dial communications systems save everybody’s time 


... and free your attendants for other productive jobs 


Every hour you save on telephone-operator time can 
be put to profitable use. Every minute you save your 
employees when they’re making or receiving calls cuts 
your operating costs. 

Now Bell System dial communication service can save 
you many times its cost in work accomplished and more 


efficient handling of cails. Outbound calls are dialed 
direct from every desk, so your telephone attendant 
can handle incoming and priority calls with ease. 

A call to your Bell Telephone Business Office will 
bring a Communications Consultant with the full story. 
His counsel won’t cost you a cent. 


Here’s what George R. Stunkard, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Greenlease-Stunkard, Inc., Cadillac 
agency of Tulsa, Okla., says about dial PBX: 
“Our customers and our own people were 


having trouble getting calls through our 
manual switchboard quickly. We were wast- 


ing time—and probably losing business. 
The Bell Communications Consultant rec- 
ommended a dial PBX. 

“Now most calls go through automati- 
cally. We know our time and money savings 
are substantial—and, more important, we’re 
giving our customers better service.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (@ 
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tables,” consisting of several sessions 
at the New York Food Trades Vo- 
cational High School, 150 
and 20 food writers saw 
cookbook authors demonstrate Ameri- 
can, Chinese, French and_ Italian 
methods of vegetable cookery. 

The plan was to get everybody into 
the act. The American Gas Assn. 
participated the Food Trades 
School forum, provided the gas stoves 


where 
students 


in 


and cooking supervision, publicized 
the event in its monthly, circulated to 
11,000 teachers and home economists. 
H. C. Boerner Co., food brokers, tied 
in at the dealer end, staging store 
demonstrations and distributing point- 
of-purchase materials. 


The press was brought into par- 
ticipation at all levels: through per- 
sonal attendance; receipt of releases, 


recipes and photographs—and _re- 
sponded by publishing hundreds of 


articles and _ pictures. 


> This years (30th annual) Rose 
Festival of Jackson & Perkins rose 
growers drew 200,000 visitors during 
its 10-day span. By the end of sum- 
mer some 600,000 had visited J&P’s 


The New Yorker makes things happen 


for a brocade formal vest. Results 
for the entire fall 


43rd Street, New York 36, N. Y 


season 


Other 


ten times as many vests 
For a booklet with the complete story 


advertising 


Newark, N. Y., headquarters to in- 
spect its 17-acre display gardens. 

Sales-conscious Jackson & Perkins 
uses mass marketing methods: intro- 
duces new (and newsworthy) products 
—patented roses; goes in for tie-ins 
with promotion-minded partners; em- 
ploys pageantry. This year’s featured 
items are the Girl Scout Rose of the 
Year, marking the Scouts’ 50th anni- 
versary, and the Avon (Products) 
Rose. 

On the 


were a 


the Festival 
arranging competition, 
with 14 candidates chosen by garden 
clubs; the opening of a Girl Scout 


program of 


rose- 


rose garden; a fashion show; crown- 
ing of the Rose Princess, by Miss 
America; demonstration of rose pho- 
tography 
Kodak. 
The Festival and J&P’s other pro- 
motional activities are expensive, but 
they pay dividends. When the Rose 
of the Year was introduced in 1959, 
sales came to 159,000; this year’s Rose 
will hit 500,000. Chief selling tool is 
the mail order catalog, but distribution 
is being widened to include variety 
chains, supermarkets and other retail 


technique, by Eastman 


please write 


offices: Chicago 


San Francisco 


| 


us 


Lord West ran a full-page advertisement last November 


were shipped in Décember.as had been previously booked 


os 


outlets to augment mail order sales. 

Sun Oil Co. is now celebrating its 
75th anniversary. The program in- 
cludes a series of 55 dinner meetings 
throughout the U.S. for employees 
and retirees. There was also use of the 
birthday theme for meetings attended 
by 8,500 Sun Oil dealers, who were 
shown the anniversary film, “Power 
for Progress.” The shareholder's an- 
nual meeting was given a birthday 
flavor through decorations, historic 
exhibits. Anniversary editions of the 
firm’s external and internal publica- 
tions have been issued. 


> By year’s end an estimated 32,000 
will have attended the dinners, all 
presided over by Sun’s president, Rob- 
ert G. Dunlop, usually accompanied 
by his wife—who does the cake-cut- 
ting honors. Each guest receives a 
gift, a packaged _ plastic 
vacuum bottle produced by a Sun 
subsidiary. 

The smooth working of Sun Oil's 
comprehensive, year-long program is 
partly due to the advance issuance of 


specially 


a guidebook sent to the arrangements 
managers of Sun’s local offices. Its con- 


The New Yorker 
Ange le Ss 


No. 25 West 
Atlanta and London. 


tents include: information on local 
office responsibilities with respect to 
the dinners; advice on cooperating 
with the local press to insure news 
coverage; suggestions for using the 
anniversary symbol on stationery, in 
postal metering, and in other printed 
material; suggestions for tying in em- 
ployee 
theme 


activities with the anniversar\ 


> A move to a new building is of 
interest to employees, customers, the 


community and the general public. 


When Automatic Electric Co. moved 
to a new building in Chicago, it 
marked each step from ground break- 
ing to a series of Family Open Houses 
with appropriate activities. Six months 
before completion of the building the 
company began holding a series of 
employee dinners announcing moving 
plans. There was a dedication cere- 
mony with the president using a dial 
telephone to set off electrical impulses 
which severed the ribbon. Final stage 
was the open house tours, on three 
successive Sundays, with music, re- 


This is a typical 

Cleveland automobile buyer 
(The upper economic half 
buys most of the cars) 


This is a typical Cleveland 
Plain Dealer subscriber 
(Most of The Plain Dealer 


circulation goes to the 


people who buy most of the cars) 


This is your customer 


and our customer 


THE PLAIN DEALER 


YOUR BEST NEWSPAPER ALL DAY IN CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Represented by Creamer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles. Member of Metro Sunday Comics 
and Magazine Network. Eastern Travel and Resort Representatives: The Corfield Co., 527 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York 


freshments, distribution of souvenirs 
and booklets, “This Is Automatic Elec- 
tric” and “Evolution of the Dial.” 

The best publicized move of the 
century is that of Chase Manhattan 
Bank to a new building, the tallest 
erected in New York in 25 years, in 
an area renamed Chase Manhattan 
Plaza. Management purposely re- 
frained from much advance publicity, 
fearing over-exposure, but a campaign 
begun in the autumn of 1960 gathered 
momentum and reached a climax by 
the date of the move, May 17, 1961. 
The event was newsworthy because of 
the building’s size, design, new equip- 
ment, and art. It also triggered a 
renaissance of Downtown New York 
as the world’s financial center. 

The move was the theme of a na- 
tional magazine advertising campaign 
and a local one in newspapers, sub- 
way cards and television. Social events 
began with a big “family” party of 
directors and executives, plus the 
press, with helicopter tours over the 
area. During the succeeding three 
weeks, more than 20,000 employees 
and their families took open house 
tours of the building. 

Printing was used extensively to 
spread word of the move. In 1957 
the bank began issuing a newsletter, 
“On the Job,” reporting progress and 
apologizing to future neighbors for 
noise and confusion. Booklets and 
other literature were distributed to 
shareholders and the public and to 
those attending the open house tours. 


> There’s no set rule for staging 
special events, but here are some sug- 
gestions from Lynn Farnol, head of 
an organization which specializes in 
such promotions: 

e Start planning well in advance of 
the event. 


e Have a timetable. Plan to bring 
the event to a climax at a given time. 


e Work through a committee, but 
give one person over-all responsibility. 


e Get as many as possible into the 
act, from inside the organization, and, 
if feasible, from the outside (com- 
munity leaders, customers, the public). 


e Furnish kits to administrative heads, 
spelling out their responsibilities and 
offering suggestions for local partici- 
pation. 


e And, finally, don’t assume that the 
world is waiting for your special event. 
Don’t wait for things to happen; make 
them happen. ® E. M. KELLEY 
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“As a result of your sound move we are going 
to increase our schedule in Good Housekeep- 
ing for the coming year, and be forced to 
reduce it elsewhere.” 


“In addition to the statistical advantage 
Good Housekeeping showed, client manage- 
ment as well as our own feel very strongly 
that Good Housekeeping’s policy was a tre- 
mendous plus in our decision on this color 
schedule.” 


“Tf it comes to a decision on which publica- 
tion to use, I can’t see how an agency could 
justify to their clients any other buy but 
Good Housekeeping.” 


“Yours is the publishing policy that will 
endure.” 


“Congratulations on your brilliant planning. 
Our agency will be placing business with you.” 


“Reaction from our clients has been quite 
vocal, and is entirely in your favor.” 


“My belief is that it will be translated — as 
practically as possible — into strong support 
for Good Housekeeping.” 


The second nicest thing 


et) Oe ea 


we're getting is praise 


The first, of course, is space orders. In the 
last three months, scores of new advertisers 
have come to Good Housekeeping with 
millions of dollars in orders. And present 


their objective is women, Good Housekeep- 
ing is the most efficient buy per dollar* 
among major mass magazines—all women, 
or those in homes with higher incomes, chil- 


Good Hhousekee reping 


BIGCCER, BRIGHTER-BEST ISSUE. EVER! 


advertisers have increased schedules an 
even greater amount. 

Many of these advertisers and their agen- 
cies phone us or send along a note telling 
us why they’re investing in Good House- 
keeping. The words vary but the theme is 
consistent. Advertisers recognize that Good 
Housekeeping readers pay a fair share of 
publishing costs for the only true service 
magazine, and advertisers, therefore, pay 
equitable rates. 

They are discovering from the new Niel- 
sen Media Service audience data that, if 


*Nielsen Media Service #1, and latest announced rates. 
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27 FABULOUS HAIRDOS 


THIRTY -EICHT SUPERB DINNERS 
ALL BARGAINS! 


CLARK GABLE we oven wis 


<aunt OR, Milung 7 
CGrararced by ™” 
Good Housekeeping 


S 
$2745 apvransto WS 


dren, younger age groups. These are vital 
considerations today when advertising 
budgets are not expanding as rapidly as 
advertising rates. (There will be no increase 
in rates for Good Housekeeping through 
June 1962.) 

Above are a few samples of the many 
thoughtful and pointed expressions from 
advertisers and agencies. They are com- 
ments from men of action—not just words. 

In short, praiseworthy—and orderworthy. 


Good Housekeeping 


Magazine and Institute / A Hearst Magazine 


Yes, the public school market is big BUT, all 
the charts, graphs, fancy brochures and film 
slide presentations (with or without martinis! ) 
can’t tell us who and where the right people 
are who make the buying decisions in all school 
districts! 

But, when school systems are building or 
remodeling schools, you can be sure they are 
BUYING ... from blueprint . . . to the first 
bag of cement ... to a bright new American 
flag! 

Into every school district, wherever school 
construction is in progress, or under consider- 
ation, go copies of the American School Board 
Journal. Few publications in any field can 
match the 90% renewal rate of this ABC pub- 
lication ... and no other publication can offer 
concentrated coverage of people in all school 
districts who make buying decisions . . . School 
Board Members, Superintendents, Business 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


Officials and Architects . . . all known School 
Architects . . . at the lowest per thousand rate 
in the field. 


Advertisers in the American School Board 
Journal receive an up-to-date, twice-a-month 
detailed report on school construction at nomi- 
nal cost. Here are the known prospects in the 
public school market. 


SEND TODAY FOR BROCHURE: 
“LOOKING FOR THE SHAPE OF 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL MARKET?” 


} 


The American School Board Journal 


400 NORTH BROADWAY e¢ MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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writing For... 


A selection of noteworthy studies of markets, 
media, consumer buying trends, product and 
service developments that can pay off for you. 


Ad Formula for More Sales 


A survey of reading habits in the 
new equipment market. Readers are 
classified by functions: 
produ: t’on; plant operation and main- 
tenance; engineering and design; pur- 
chasing. And the industries these 
readers represent are broken down on 
the basis of S.I1.C. code. Write Frank 
O. Rice, publisher, New Equipment 
Digest, Penton Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


categorical 


Marketbook—New Orleans 

Population, Effective Buving In- 
come and Retail Sales, based on Sales 
Management’s Survey of Buving 
Power, are just a few of the statistical 
representations in th's excellent study 
on one of the country’s fastest-growing 
market areas. A detailed chart show- 
ing the growth of the New Orleans 
area by business indicators in the past 
20 years is one of the highlights. 
Write Manager of General Advertis- 
ing, The Times-Picayune Publishing 
Co., Lafayette Square, New Orleans 
40, La. 


Reader’s Digest Readers 


An 83-page report broken down 
into the following two major classifi- 
cations: reader and household charac- 
teristics; possessions and purchases. 
Both of these classifications are based 
on audience numbers as well as on 


audience penetration and each major 
division has 17 sub-classifications. 
Write Fred D. Thompson, Advertising 
Director, The Reader's Digest, 270 
Park Avenue, New York 17, New 


York. 


Engineers’ Specification File 

The details on a new service that 
should be of inestimable help to the 
marketer selling the consulting engi- 
neering market are outlined in this 
brochure. A group of consulting engi- 
neers will be retained to judge such 
items as catalogs, brochures, etc., and 
will make their suggestions as to how 
a manufacturer may make his sales 
aids of more value and use to the 
consulting engineer. Write to E. R. 
Gauley, Consulting Engineer, 217 
Wayne St., St. Joseph, Mich. 


Better Packaging and Shipping 

“20 Tested Ways to Improve Pack- 
ing and Shipping Operations” is a 16- 
page illustrated booklet containing 
tips, ideas and suggestions for shippers. 
The publication includes chapters on 
safety, savings, product protection, 
proper maintenance of equipment and 
lists. Write Better Packages, Inc., 
Shelton, Conn. 


Idea Letterhead Catalog 

An illustrated catalog with colorful 
samples of letterheads that will perk 
up any direct mail or promotional 
piece. In addition there are unique 
ideas for invitations and programs as 
well as a “show window” envelope 
that will exhibit these handsome let- 
ters to their best advantage. Write 
Sidney Pollatsek, Idea Art, 30 E. 10th 
St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Custom Publishing 

A 10-page brochure describing cus- 
tom publishing for advertising, pub- 
licity and other promotional purposes. 
Documented with case histories of the 
suecess achieved by a wide range of 
industries through the use of this 
tvpe of service. Write Special Pub- 
lications Div., Dept. SM, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


For Successful Sales Meetings 

Make the most of vour sales meet- 
ings. Exactly what to do in organiz- 
ing a sales meeting is clearly ex- 
plained step by step in this practical 
guide. This includes planning the 
date, audience, place, graphic facili- 
ties, etc., as well as the more obvious 
planning of precise purpose, content, 
personnel, and meeting theme. Dept. 
SM, Bell & Gossett Co., Morton 
Grove, Il. 


Sales Aids from Advertisers 


Have you written for these booklets or 
samples described in recent advertise- 
ments in Sales Management? 


Salesman Application Blank: Get this 
sample specialized application blank that 
will tell you all the information you 
should have on a sales applicant. Write: 
Dept. SM, Books and Services Div., Sales 
Management, 630 Third Ave., New York 
a, 1.5. 


Chemical Engineering Power Kit: A cus- 
tom-made motivation kit for advertising 
and sales managers who are shooting for 
a bigger share of the chemical process 
industries market. Write: Dept. SM, 
Chemical Engineering, McGraw-Hill, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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Premiums: For complete information on 
personalized playing cards as gifts and 
premiums write: Dept. SM, The United 
States Playing Card Co., Cincinnati 12, 
Ohio. 


Sales Aids: This visual sales aid will help 
your presentation come to life. Write for 
information on the Viewlex Tabletalk. 
Write: Dept. SM, Viewlex Inc., 36 Broad- 
way, Holbrook, L.I., N.Y. 


P-O-P: “Winning the Competitive Edge 
at Point of Purchase” is the title of this 
factual report on the use of tags and 
labels in P-O-P. Write: Dept. SM, Den- 
nison Manufacturing Co., Framingham, 
Mass. 


Fleetcar Leasing: Investigate the advan- 
tages of fleetcar leasing. Write: H. F. 


Ryan, V-P, Hertz Fleetcar Leasing Dept. 
SM, The Hertz Corp., 660 Madison Ave., 
New York 21, N.Y. 


Sales Motivation Kit: A free kit including 
salesminders, bi-weekly planners and 
sales sense. Write: Dept. SM, Sales Aids, 
Div. Elliott Service Co., Inc., Mt. Vernon, 
N.Y. 


3-D Sales Aid: For a free sample of a 
unique way to present your sales message 
in three dimensions write: Dept. SM, 
View Master, Sawyers Inc., Portland 7, 
Ore. 


Market Power—Chicago: A research study 
providing a wealth of information on one 
of the nation’s major markets. Write: 
Dept. SM, The Chicago Tribune, 435 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL 


SALES TOOLS 


INDUSTRY 
BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 
INSURANCE 
TRAINING 
ADVERTISING 


Compact, all-in-one units in smart portable 
carry-cases, Easy to set up in seconds for 
group viewing without room darkening. 


COC 
COMMUNICATOR 


Desk-Top Sound 
& Film Strip 
Unit. 
Under $100 


EXAMINER 


Popular Film 
Strip Previewer 
Under $50 


MASTER 1010 


Deluxe Automatic 
Slide Projector 
with remote 
control (Also for 
use with 
synchronizer-tape 
recorder) 
Under $130 


EXECUTIVE 


Professional Slide 
Projector 
Under $70 


Used by leading industrial 
& business concerns! 
REQUEST FULL DETAILS ANI 
ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE. 
Made by the Manufacturers of the most com- 
plete line of rear-view projection viewers for 
business and industry, 


Division of Camera Optics Mfg. Corp. 


C:0-¢ 


INDUSTRIAL 


37-19 23rd Avenue, 
Long Island City 5, N. Y. 


In Can.: R. & H. Products Ltd. Mont., 28, Que. 
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New Books for Marketing Men 


How to Create New Ideas. By Jack W. 
Taylor. Published by Prentice-Hall, Ine., 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J. Price, $5.65. 


The author is director of manage- 
ment development of Packaging Corp. 
of America. His premise is that the 
technique for developing new ideas 
can be acquired. To help you in the 
process, he provides special drills, ex- 
ercises and practice materials. There 
are no slick, change-yourself-over- 
night suggestions; the book is a sound 
study on the process of creative think- 
ing. 


The Human Side of Sales Management. 
By Burton Bigelow. Published by Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
Price, $12.50. 


Burton Bigelow needs no introduc- 
tion to Sales Management’s readers. 
He has written a book (based on his 
long experience in the field of mar- 
keting) that he sees as a practical 
working manual “for the top execu- 
tive who must motivate and manage 
people.” He deals with such funda- 
mentals as basic types of men, the 
roots of selling success, and the sales- 
man in trouble and how to help him. 
And there’s a strong chapter on moti- 
vating salesmen to action. It’s good, 
meaty material presented without 
textbook preachiness. 


The Story of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Published by Fairchild Publications, 
Inc., 7 East 12th St., New York 3, N.Y. 
Price, $2.35. 


This paper-bound book is a com- 
pilation of a series of articles pub- 
lished recently in several of the Fair- 
child publications. The articles were 
developed by a team of editors who 
spent 30 months finding out why Sears 
has succeeded in its 75-year history. 


Distribution of Industrial Goods. By 
Richard R. Still and Herbert R. Greene. 
Published by Business Research Center, 
College of Administration, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N.Y. 
Price, $2.00. 


Business 


Richard Still is a professor of mar- 
keting at Syracuse and Herbert Greene 
is eastern regional manager of a di- 
vision of Texas Instruments, Inc. The 
subtitle of their book is “Illustrations 


of the application of a rational ap- 
proach to decision-making.” Their 
study is not easy reading, but for 
the marketing man who is willing to 
study the authors’ findings from many 
authoritative sources, the rewards 
justify the effort. 


1,000 Ways to Increase Your Sales. By 
Alfred Tack. Published by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J. Price, 
$4.95. 


One of the best-known figures in 
British sales management is Alfred 
Tack, who personally has trained 
thousands of sales executives. His 
sales point of view, while it has a 
British accent, is universal. 


Selling Tips From Around the World. By 
Elmer Wheeler. Published by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J. Price, 
$4.95. 


Where Alfred Tack speaks market- 
ing with a British accent, Elmer (“Sell 
the sizzle, not the steak”) Wheeler has 
been culling sales tips from many 
languages and from some of the 
world’s most successful salesmen. You 
should find the techniques pertinent 
and adaptable. 


How Managers Make Things Happen. 
By George S. Odiorne. Published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J. Price, $4.95. 


Dr. Odiorne is director of industrial 
relations at the University of Michi- 
gan. He has worked for some of the 
country’s leading corporations, train- 
ing executives to be more efficient 
managers. His book is a “how-to” 
primer, written with intelligence and 


insight. 


Sell Like an Ace, Live Like a King. By 
John Wolfe. Published by Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
$4.95. 


Price, 


Don’t let the title throw you off: 
John Wolfe is a sales consultant for 
such blue chip companies as Ford 
Motor Co., Calvert Distillers, etc. He’s 
purposely sugar-coated the sales tech- 
niques in order to get the medicine 
down easily, but the book could be 
what the doctor ordered for the sales- 
man who keeps forgetting his funda- 
mentals. 
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“unusual marketing problems” 


May 9, 1961 


Mr. Herbert T. Olsen 
The Wall Street Journal 
2999 West Sixth Street 
Los Angeles 5, California 


Dear Mr. Olsen: 


As you know, introducing our Printapunch posed some 
unusual marketing problems. 


Recording and punching data processing information at 
the source is a brand-new concept, opening new avenues 
of cost savings in computer operations, and we wanted to 
reach key operating personnel in data processing depart- 
ments. At the same time, it was important to deliver the 
story of our concept to top management decision-makers. 


In our opinion, and in the opinion of our agency, I. J. 
Rosenbloom & Associates, The Wall Street Journal offered 
just what we were looking for in one "package", and the 
heavy number of well-qualified inquiries that resulted from 
our ads proved the point. 


Furthermore, the flexibility of your regional editions gave 
us a chance to "roll" our announcement ads across the 
country, so that we could keep pace with our production 
and sales facilities. 


PUOH/#D ‘Qi Se/@BUY BO> ‘eNUEAY BeMELET GGGE 88210 OANNDEX9 “OMI 'SENIHOVN SSENISNS msneva 


We suspect that The Journal will continue playing an im- 
portant role in our upcoming marketing plans. 


My very best wishes..... 
Sincerely, 
ASHEW Ay MACHINES, INC. 


SAD/rap 


9ZES-O ¥%GN 
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THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Published at 
New York + Washington, D.C. - Chicopee Falls - Chicago - Cleveland « Dallas + San Francisco 
-..and big, new Riverside (Calif.) plant now under way! 
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Now is the time for on target advertising in “USN&WR” 


— ee 


There are indications that the American 
my is about to move into another solid and sus- 


tained period of growth and expansion, with sales and 


strong 
econ 


It is directed to a highly concentrated managerial 


THE 
Conrens market (highest concentration of the three news 


NEWS - IN DEPTH 


profits headed for all-time highs. The exact timing 
is uncertain. But it is as inevitable as night after day 
And the companies which will profit most from this 
growth will be those with a head start on their com- 
petition when the boom starts to mean new orders 


The stimulus for this head start is advertising, hard 
hitting advertising directed now to those who’ll be 
doing most of the buying of what you have to sell 


They need to know now about your company’s 
reputation and its place in industry. 


products, its 


They need to have now a good and clear realization of the image 
your company projects. 

In “U.S.News & World Report,” your advertising sets up this 
firm foundation. 


magazines). 

It is directed to a large and active group of thought- 
leaders, people with radiating influence. 

It is directed to a high concentration of higher- 
income, pace-setting families (highest median and 
average family incomes of the three news magazines). 
It is directed to a big audience, now more than 
1,200,000 strong. 

One additional fact of consequence: your advertising 
dollar in ““U.S.News & World Report” works with maximum effi- 
ciency. It covers more actual buyers per dollar in category after 
category than in any other news magazine.* 

Now is the time to take advantage of these facts... to join the 
ever-growing number of advertisers who consider “U.S.News & 
World Report” to be... the most important magazine of all 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


America’s Class News Magazine 


Now more than 1,200,000 net paid circulation 


*For the documentation of the values above, ask your advertising agency, or our advertising office nearest to you. Advertising offices at 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. Other advertising offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Washington and London. 
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BUSINESS 
OUTLOOK 
BRIGHTENS 


(continued from page 46) 


Consumers also appear set to spend 
more freely, and indeed they are in a 
position to do so. Personal income in 
1960 totaled $402.2 billion. It is now 
at a record-breaking annual rate and 
is expected to average $417 billion for 
the full year 61. Next year the rise is 
expected to carry to about $445 bil- 
lion. 

From these added billions of in- 
come, as well as from the financial re- 
serves of consumers, will come a broad 
increase in demand for almost all kinds 
of goods and services. The autumn 
position of consumers’ financial assets 
is estimated at $1 trillion, and, after 
deduction of financial liabilities, con- 
sumers have more than $800 billion 
in reserves, or over 300% of the cur- 
rent annual rate of all retail sales. The 
$800-billion total of net financial as- 
sets currently owned by individuals 
compares with $771.5 billion at the 
end of 1960, $720.4 billion at the 
end of ’58 and $566 billion at the end 
of "Si. 


> The recession low of spending by 
consumers was $330.7 billion in the 
first quarter of this year, annual rate. 
It is now running at $342-billion an- 
nual rate—already at a record high— 
and is expected to push on to approxi- 
mately a $348-billion average annual 
rate for the fourth quarter of "61, By 
this time next year it is expected to 
be around $370-billion annual rate. 

A considerable potential stimulant 
exists, too, in borrowing power of the 
people. In early ’61 consumers were 
particularly cautious about overex- 
tending themselves in debt; in fact, 
repayment of debts, rather than bor- 
rowing, was the order of the day. The 
result is that borrowing capacity now 
is large at a time when the Govern- 
ment is deliberately keeping money 
supply high and interest rates relative- 
ly low. 

The Administration has tried espe- 
cially to encourage homebuilding with 
low FHA rates, low down payments 
and extension of mortgage periods. 
The residential construction uptrend 
has been slow, but now appears to be 
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gathering steam and should help the 
over-all rise in the basic construction 
industry, which has a vast effect on 
the business picture as a whole. 

All types of construction in the ag- 
gregate have been running well ahead 
of last year in recent months, and a 
record for the year 61 of around $58 
billion is anticipated. That would com- 
pare with $55.6 billion in 1960, and a 
high of $56.6 billion in 1959. 

Prospects for a further major rise 
appear good: new contracts for com- 
mercial building are up 7% over last 
year, residential apartment projects 
are up 31%, contracts for electric 
light and power systems are up 
38%, and educational-building con- 
tracts are up 7%. 

As these contracts go into effect, a 
major complex of American industry 
will be  stimulated—steel, cement, 
hardware, lumber, furniture, glass 
and a myriad of household and busi- 
ness products. 


> Similarly, an anticipated pickup in 
the huge automotive industry will 
revitalize many lines of business. Late 
60 and early ’61 weakness in the 
automotive industry was a major drag 
on the nation’s production and retail 
sales records, but the industry’s cur- 
rent picture is the most encouraging 
in years. Inventories have been worked 
down to an historically low figure at 
a time when interest is running ex- 
ceptionally high in attractive new 
models and the increasing population 
has the means (through high income, 
savings and buying power) to buy 
more cars than ever before. The com- 
ing year is likely to be the biggest 
automotive year in history, with sales 
topping even the record 7,170,000 
new cars registered in °55. 

Weighing the significance of the 
auto industry: it buys about half of 
all the lead sold in the United States; 
three-fifths of all the upholstery 
leather; three-fifths of all the rubber; 
a third of all the zinc; a fifth of all 
the steel; a tenth of all the aluminum; 
and great amounts of nickel, glass, 
copper and textiles. 

Small wonder then, in view of the 
various constructive influences de- 
tailed above, that gross national prod- 
uct—the total spent for all goods and 
services in the U.S.—has soared to 
unprecedented peaks. From the re- 
cession low of $500.8 billion in the 
first quarter of ’61, annual rate 
bounced up in the second quarter to 


$516.1 billion (an all-time high) and 
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Denver’s location, as a market, is 
unique. There is no other major city 
within 500 miles. As a result, The 
Denver Post exerts a strong selling in- 
fluence throughout a rich trade area 
geographically larger than any other m 
the nation. 

This trade area consists of 100 coun- 
ties in five states and has a population 
of 2,277,725. Of this total, 80 percent 
(1,753,947) live in Colorado and almost 
a million (929,383) in metropolitan 
Denver. 

The Denver Post, with a circulation 
of 265,980 daily and 348,937 Sunday, 
provides the following coverage of the 
various segments of its total market: 
Denver City Zone, 71% daily, 79% 
Sunday; Metropolitan Area, 66% daily 
and 76% Sunday; Retail Trading Zone, 
64% daily and 75% Sunday; entire 
State of Colorado, 44% daily and 56% 
Sunday. 

Seldom will you find a market as free 
from the influence of adjacent media, as 
prosperous, as rapidly growing and as 
recession-proof as the Denver market. 
And seldom will you find an advertising 
medium that covers its market as effec- 
tively as The Denver Post. 


Sreot- Newspapers 


- 


WESTERN 
ARCHITECT 
& ENGINEER 


255 CALIFORNIA ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 11 


NEW from DUKANE 


THE “FLIP-TOP” 
PROJECTOR 


The only Push- 
Button Unit of 
its type . . . fast 
and easy to set- 
up and operate. 


... WITH 
PUSH BUTTON 
REMOTE 
CONTROL 


The Push- Button “‘Flip-Top”’ now permits 
the operator to move about freely and se- 
lect the proper spot for joint viewing with 
the prospect. Effectively presents your 
sales-story without slip-ups, omissions or 
lack of enthusiasm. Does not require dark- 
ened room or separate screen. See and hear 
the Push- Button ‘‘Flip-Top”’ demonstrated 
it your desk. Write to: 


DuKane 


CORPORATION 


DEPT.SM-101 « ST.CHARLES, ILLINOIS 
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BUSINESS 
OUTLOOK 
BRIGHTENS 


(continued) 


on up to $522 billion in the third 
quarter—with the fourth quarter esti- 
mated at a minimum of $535 billion. 
Further strong new | ‘zhs appear cer- 
tain for 1962, with GNP likely to top 
$570-billion annual rate at some point 
in the coming year. 

From the standpoint of the coun- 
try’s growth and strength, a happy 
accompaniment to its recent rise in 
employment is a sharp advance in 
manufacturing productivity. Thus, 
productivity is up a healthy 6% in 
the past two . ecovery quarters. The 
rise may not be as fast from now on, 
but in coming months is expected to 
approximate 4%—somewhat more 
than the 3% average annual gain for 
the postwar period. 


> Preceding trends and influences 
represent the basis for optimistic mar- 
keting action for the months ahead. 
Favorable as the situation looks, there 
still are a number of major worries 
which cloud the picture. 


Foremost unfavorable factor is in- 
ternational dissension. True, this is 
stimulating our scientific and com- 
mercial growth, but our military 
might is rising and with the feeling 
growing that we have taken enough 
guff from the Communists, we are 
closer to at least a shooting “incident” 
with the Russians than we have ever 
been. Obviously, neither side wants 
a nuclear war, but the dangerous 
game of brinkmanship being pushed 
by the Russians is giving nightmares 
to many businessmen and consumers. 


Low American prestige hurts us 
politically and economically. The 
Cuban and Laos fiascos, our apparent 
inability to stem the growth of Com- 
munism in South America, and a gen- 
erally inept international image, make 
it difficult for our politicians and busi- 
nessmen to score top successes abroad. 

A highly significant point, however, 
is made in this connection by John 
Sheehan, vice president of one of the 
nation’s great financial enterprises, 
the American Stock Exchange. It is 
indicated that America’s best ambas- 


sadors for peace, prestige and good 
will are her businessmen. In the 
Common Market area of continental 
Europe, American corporations now 
have 700 subsidiaries in operation. 
Joint enterprises also have expanded 
American business influence in the 
Commonwealth nations, in the Outer 
Seven in Europe, and in other parts 
of the world. This phase of American 
enterprise does not make Cold War 
headlines. It lacks drama or eye ap- 
peal but may be doing a better job 
of selling the American competitive 
system abroad than many costly for- 
eign aid projects. 


Budget deficits and the inflation po- 
tential worry some businessmen. The 
Federal cash budget has turned sharply 
from a surplus a year ago to a sub- 
stantial deficit. The Government’s 
spending programs will reach their 
greatest influence not in a time of 
recession, but when the nation’s busi- 
ness is moving strongly on its own 
momentum. It is claimed that this 
is pressing keenly for inflation and 
that even a modest renewal of infla- 
tion could shake world confidence in 
the American dollar. 

Of course, here there are rather 
obvious remedies—all deflationary 
and “growth” stoppers: taxes could 
be raised (and there has been some 
hint of this already); non-defense 
spending (and even some defense 
spending) could be cut; and the Gov- 
ernment could crack down hard on 
certain wage and price advances. 

However, without any specific 
promise of using these potentials, 
President Kennedy has indicated that 
the budget may be brought in balance 
next year and that his objective is 
“sound” money, also. Even so, ex- 
traordinary growth is deemed espe- 
cially desirable, and no deflationary 
actions are imminent. 


Surplus plant capacity and large 
unemployment are economic head- 
aches, although they tend to restrict 
inflation. The Administration is striv- 
ing, through inflationary procedures 
or what have you, to use more of our 
plant capacity and, in fact, expand it 
greatly—at the same time bringing 
down the nettlesome high level of idle 
manpower. 

At the rate the economy is moving, 
it is expected that both idle plants 
and unemployment will be keenly 
reduced, to the point (late in *62) 
where we may have a real basis for 
inflation concern. @ 
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TAILORED-FOR-TEXACO 


Premium success story 
inspired by Honeywell 


New Customized Premium Service offers: 
¢ Top quality «¢ Fast delivery 


When Texaco sought to attract 
more of the motoring public to 
Texaco products and services, it 
turned to the creative engineers in 
Honeywell’s Customized Premium 
Service. In a few days, these engi- 
neers designed and built a model 
for the Texaco proposal. With 
Texaco’s acceptance, Honeywell 
was immediately able to produce 
the tremendous quantities neces- 
sary to meet Texaco’s dramatic 
premium offer. 

Public response has made this 
one of the premium success stories 
of the year. One reason: Behind 
each of these premiums stands a 
one-year repair and replacement 
guarantee which gives Texaco and 
its customers the assurance of 
Honeywell quality. Few firms will 
offer this kind of guarantee. 


Look to Honeywell 
for customized premiums 


Customized Premium Service pro- 
vides you with a unique oppor- 
tunity to link your company with 
a quality premium bearing the 
Honeywell signature. This service 
can begin with a sales theme, a 
rough idea, or the need for a 
unique sales promotion tool. The 
rewarding result will be a distinc- 
tive, practical answer to meet 
your needs. 


If you would like additional 
information on Customized Pre- 
mium Service and how it can work 
for you, write Honeywell, Dept. 
SM-10-6-1, Minneapolis. Or, for a 
new brochure on Honeywell’s com- 
plete line of distinctive premiums 
which can be personalized, just 
send this coupon. 
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¢ Personalized design 
¢ The Honeywell Guarantee 


This tailored-for-Texaco premium was designed in 72 hours. Honeywell's 
automated production facilities immediately were able to meet Texaco’s 
demands for this fast-moving premium. 


Honeywell 
Fiat on Control 


SINCE 1885 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 
Dept. SM-10-6-1, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 


Please send additional information immediately on 
your complete line of premiums. 


NAME_ 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


Chicago’s finest 
luxury hotel 


. 
. 
e* 
. 
See Ceeeeeoeeseeeeesseceseseseseeeeeeee® 


a 
C3 veeulive 


Cus 


Drive-In-Parking 
Restaurant and Lounge 
Write for colorful brochure 
EXECUTIVE HOUSE 
Dept. S, 71 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Financial 6-7100 


A. M. QUARLES, 
General Manager 


SALES MOTIVATION KIT 
includes 


@ SALESMINDERS—full color 
17x22” Fundamentals with 
visual impact. 

@ NEW BI-WEEKLY SALES PLANNER 
Simple—effective—easy to use. 

@ SALES GUIDES 
The new approach to basic 
selling. See-it, read-it delivery 
makes the point. 

This valuable kit is yours without 

obligation. Simply fill out the 

coupon and mail it today. 


ELLIOTT SERVICE COMPANY, INC. 
Mount Vernon, New York 
SALES AIDS 


Division Elliott Service Co., Inc. 
Dept. S-2, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Please provide me with the "Sales Moti- 
vation Kit" without obligation. 


Name 
Title 
Firm 
Address 


The Challenge of Fast Facts Continued from page 44) 


action. If the company is running a 
6-week promotion on a certain non- 
prescription product, it will be able 
to make a quick computer run at the 
halfway mark and know instantly 
which areas need shoring up for the 
balance of the period. And it will also 
give management plenty of time to 
determine whether or not the promo- 
tion should be continued there. 

There are plenty of other positive, 
dynamic uses for data processing in 
marketing. 


Keeping Ahead of Change 


Weldon Pajamas, Inc., huge manu- 
facturer of men’s and boys’ pajamas, 
uses a Royal McBee card-sort system 
to keep on top of the almost infinite 
number of variables and changes in 
its field. 

Cards are punched in advance for 
every style in the line, and, as orders 
roll into the factory, these style cards 
are punched with the customer's 
name, the salesman’s name, color, 
size, delivery date, and so on. Cards 
are run through the sorter once a 
day, and totals are posted every week. 

Basically, the totals show at a 
glance how each style in the exten- 
sive line is doing. From this, such 
nuts-and-bolts decisions as future de- 
livery dates and production schedules 
can be made. 

But in addition, the data enables 
management to make frequent deci- 
sions about the marketing of each 
individual line based on up-to-the- 
minute information. Without data 
sorting equipment, it would be utterly 
impossible to obtain fresh informa- 
tion on the many styles, sizes, colors 
and lines ordered by thousands of 
different-size outlets in all parts of 
the country. Now, however, manage- 
ment can keep an eye on every line 
on a week-to-week basis. If a proved 
line shows up weak in one or more 
areas, management will be able to 
make an immediate decision as to 
what must be done. Depending on 
circumstances, it may be decided to 
issue sales bulletins emphasizing the 
line to salesmen in the affected areas. 
Or, if it seems necessary, home office 
executives might make personal phone 
calls to big buyers in an area and in 
this way throw their weight and pres- 
tige behind the company salesman. 

Or, if the weakness shows up in a 


number of areas, there may be. a fast 
promotional campaign mailed out. 

But the important thing is that this 
action can be taken within days after 
the weakness occurs. 

This particular kind of business 
also calls for fast and frequent intro- 
ductions of new styles. These quick 
moves leave no opportunity for the 
kind of comprehensive market testing 
favored by many consumer goods 
marketers. 

Fortunately, the weekly reports pro- 
vided by the card sorter minimize the 
risk inherent in such a system, and 
make it possible for Weldon’s mar- 
keters to keep constant watch on 
every new style. They can and will 
kill an item at the first sign of weak- 
ness — if that weakness appears to 
be either incurable or if the line offers 
too little volume to make extensive 
therapy worthwhile. 

On the other hand, if a new prod- 
uct appears to be getting off to a 
good start, the company can throw 
more weight behind it in time to 
avoid shortages or under-promotion. 

Weldon gets one “dividend” benefit 
from its system: all its magazine ads 
ask readers to call Western Union 
Operator 25 for the name of the store 
nearest them which carries an ad- 
vertised item. By pushing a button, 
the company can supply Western 
Union with lists of stores known to 
have that particular style in stock. 


Analysis of Turnover 


Certified Grocers of California, 
Ltd., a huge, retailer-owned grocery 
wholesaler serving five far-western 
states, puts its two Burroughs 205 
computers to work stocking shelves. 

Keeping a running account of the 
thousands of items stocked in the 
typical supermarket is an incredible 
job, and one not likely to be tackled 
on a detailed basis. But Certified 
Grocers, with its high-speed compu- 
ters not only can do this for each of 
its 1,500 member stores, but it can 
open up terriffic opportunities for self- 
service experimentation as well. 

For a nominal fee, the wholesaler 
makes available special reports called 
Member Purchase Analyses which tell 
store owners just how fast items they 
have purchased are moving. 

This enables the store owner to 
experiment freely with shelf arrange- 
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ments, companion sales and special 
promotions without becoming in- 
volved in lengthy mathematical com- 
putations. Optimum locations and 
tie-in displays can be discovered at 
relatively little cost for most items. 

Also, it is not inconceivable that a 
setup like this in the hands of a 
grocery manufacturer could predict 
future results on the basis of previous 
experiments and make lengthy in- 
store experiments unnecessary. 


Predicting Demand 

Maximum product availability at 
minimum cost is achieved by Art- 
Craft Optical Co., big Rochester, 
N.Y., manufacturer of eyeglass frames, 
with an IBM 640 computer. 

Art-Craft’s problem was not un- 
common: the combination of a wide 
line (40 basic styles, ten colors, ten 
sizes making a total of about 4,000 
items) and a fickle, style-conscious 
public made orderly distribution next 
to impossible. 

Art-Craft distributes to nine of its 
own warehouses, which in turn sell to 
optical wholesalers who then supply 
opticians and optometrists all over the 
country. Naturally the retail end of 
the chain could not be expected to 
carry the full 4,000-item stock, and 
even distributors would not be able 
to carry the great depth of stock re- 
quired to keep ahead of a market so 
thoroughly influenced by quick-chang- 
ing public acceptance or rejection of 
certain styles. 

So, by the time retailers ordered 
their minimal inventory — and the 
distributors guessed what they would 
need to fill additional requests — and 
the warehouses estimated what they 
would require to satisfy the whole- 
salers, the factory was presented with 
a “crack-the-whip” effect in which 
the compounding of many little mis- 
calculations plus the attitude of 
“what’s the use of estimating — we'll 
only be wrong” created a distorted 
demand picture which could not help 
but contribute extra costs and delays 
in filling orders. 

Now Art-Craft has eliminated most 
of this problem by using a computer 
to predict demand based on prior 
results. As orders come in to the 
Rochester headquarters, the data on 
the orders is assimilated by the big 
computer. Then, three times a month, 
fast computer runs are made to show 
totals by style, color and size over a 
previous period of, say, six weeks. 
This total is adjusted for known fluc- 
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tuations in seasonal demand and 
taken as the basic demand for the 
coming period of like length. In this 
way, it is possible to obtain a con- 
tinuing series of reports which over- 
lap each other: the next six weeks as 
of the early part of the month, the 
next ‘six weeks as of the middle of 
the month and the next six weeks as 
of the late part of the month. 

By simply comparing these reports, 
it is easy to spot changes in style pref- 
erences before they become so big 
they catch the company with short- 
ages or excessive inventory. 

Whether the reports show a con- 
stant demand for a particular item, 
or an increase or decrease in demand, 
the company is able to stock its field 
warehouses with very nearly the exact 
items that it will need in the days 
ahead, thus practically ending deliv- 
ery delays and eliminating the high 
cost of individual item “emergency” 
ordering. 


Aid or Overhead 

Like any tools, the high-speed elec- 
tronic and mechanical helpers avail- 
able to today’s marketer can be won- 
derfully indispensable and dynamic 
aids — or they can be millstones around 
his neck, running up his overhead 
and soaking up cash. 

The choice is his. He must prepare 
himself to take advantage of their 
major attribute, their tremendous 
speed, by changing his own way of 
doing things. 

He is generally not limited by cost. 
If his company is one of our indus- 
trial giants, he may have at his dis- 
posal one of the huge, room-filling 
computer systems. If he directs the 
marketing operations of a smaller 
corporation, he may have the use of 
one of the slower-but-still-lightening- 
fast small, desk-size computers or 
card-sort systems. Or, with a com- 
pany of any size, he may wish to 
use the services of one of the fast- 
growing data processing centers, on 
an hourly basis. 


Costs will obviously vary consider- 
ably. The marketer must rationally 
decide just how much data processing 
can save him — in terms of hard cash 
and in terms of better service and 
customer satisfaction. 


And whether or not this decision 
is well made, and whether or not he 
takes optimum advantage of the fa- 
cilities he acquires, will determine 
whether he gets a marketing advan- 
tage—or excessive overhead. ® KMR 


TIME Life is measured by it * Success is measured with it 
* The man who uses it wisely is master of his fate 


Give MEMINDEX®..the gift of profitable time 


What better gift to your business associates than 
extra time? Not additional hours . . . but a proven 
system of planning work hours for productive years, 
leaving precious extra time for leisure pursuits. 
An infallible Memory System: MEMINDEX 
organizes a busy day, makes it impossible 
to miss an appointment or schedule two 
activities at the same time. It eliminates 
tedious report writing and record keeping 
leaves the mind free to get the work out 
Style PKS—Simulated leather pocket case 
unit—$8.75 

Style PKL—Genuine cowhide levant pocket 
case unit—$10.55 


Discounts on 
quantity orders 
Write for literature 
FREE GREETING CARDS. Each MEMINDEX unit you order will be mailed 


directly to the recipient. You will receive attractive holiday cards which 
you send personally to announce the gift 


(—Y. ¥ 

Sva\ Dept. DD 1 
MEMINDEX COMPANY, INC. 
149 Carter Street Rochester 21, New York 


Mr. Manufacturer: 


Now available: 
1,273 “branch 


houses” in major 
distribution 
centers 


AWA offers instant warehousing 
everywhere—for your new prod- 
ucts and changing markets. For 
flexibility and economy, public 
warehousing is the profitable an- 
swer. Investigate the competitive 
advantages of the AWA Pay-as- 
you-use Plan. . 


Write for Free Directory listing locations 
and space availabilities to fit your needs 


512 Members Offering 
1,273 Distribution Centers, 
Merchandise Warehouses 
& General Storage Facilities 
American Warehousemen's Association 
222 W. Adams St. + Chicago 6 * Randolph 6-5550 
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New Yorn |)." 


PHOTO BY CORRY 


Concentrated COVERAGE where it counts... 


Applying the pressure where it does the most good is a 
proven principle in child upbringing, and it is even more 
important in advertising to really reach the target effectively 
with concentrated COVERAGE where it counts most. 
New York, Chicago and Philadelphia are the pivotal 
markets where pre-selling of millions of heavy spending 
customers through adequate advertising combines with the 
mass sales volume of giant self-service super markets to 
produce over 17% of all U. S. Food and Grocery store sales. 
In these compact, most profitable markets where the 


THE GROUP WITH THE SUNDAY PUNCH 


FIRST 


MARKETS GROUP 


ROTOGRAVURE * COLORGRAVURE 
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family coverage of General Magazines, Syndicated Sunday 
Supplements, Radio and T.V. thins out, there is no substi- 
tute for FIRST 3 MARKETS’ dominant 54% COVERAGE 
of all families. 

Further, in 227 Industrial North and East counties — 
which account for over 27% of total U. S. Food and Grocery 
store sales— FIRST 3 MARKETS GROUP delivers an 
audience of 44% of all families. 

Concentrate COVERAGE where it counts... with 
FIRST 3 MARKETS GROUP. 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 
Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 
Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer “Today” Magazine 


Y. News Building, 220 East 42nd Street, MUrray Hill 7-4894* CHICAGO 11, Ill, Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0043* SAN FRANCISCO 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery Street, GArfield 1-746 * LOS ANGELES 5, Calif., 3460 Wilshire Boulevard, DUohirh 5-355) 
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Marketing Outlook for November 1961] 


By DR. JAY M. GOULD, Research Director 
Sales Management and its Survey of Buying Power 


Recovery continues to improve the general consumers appear to be still dogged by re- 
marketing outlook for the final quarter cession fears, and while softgoods show 
of the year. The August FRB Index of In- normal gains, big-ticket items do not. 
dustrial Output hit another peak level of The typical consumer appears more disposed 
1135, (1957=100) and now stands 11 points to purchase food, clothing and housing plus 
above the February low point. Our Index the full range of services, rather than 
of Business Activity for November will re- appliances and cars. 

flect a 3% gain over November 1960, but 
the lagging retailing component will only 


®& Some of the recent changes in the struc- 
register al% gain. Inthe first two months 


ture of retailing are related to this. The 
of the year, representing the recession extension of non-food items in supermar- 
low point, retailing fell 5% below the kets, the growing importance of the dis- 
preceding year levels. Since then, re- count house and of "club" stores, with 
tailing volume has slowly climbed back to more and more sales taking place on hol- 
a level just about equal to that of last idays and in the evenings, indicate a 


year. new approach being taken by the price- 
conscious consumer. Eventually of course, 
purchases of consumer durables will turn 
do not yet offer much reason to hope that up significantly; only then will we know 


recovery will immediately perk up re- that the effects of the 1960 recession 
tailing. Despite steadily rising income, are behind us. 


> Latest official sales reports for August 


36 Best Cities Over 500,000 Cities 50,000-99,999 — 
Hempstead Twsp., N.Y. 114.4 Wilmington, Del. 


Markets Washington, D.C. 111.6 Santa Barbara, Cal. . 


Memphis, Tenn. 108.5 Beloit-Janesville, Wis. 


f New York City, N.Y... 107.4 Atlantic City, N.J. 
or Los Angeles, Cal. 107.4 Reading, Pa. 


Boston, Mass. . 106.6 Las Vegas, Nev. 
November 


(Top six cities Cities 250,000-499,999 Cities Under 50,000 
by population groupings) 
U.S. Index: 100 Minneapolis, Minn. 109.9 Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Honolulu, Hawaii . 108.9 Salem, Ore. 
Denver, Colo. .. 107.7 Santa Rosa, Cal. 
Norfolk, Va. ........ 107.3 Bloomington, Ill. 
Se keane acta aus Oklahoma City, Okla. 106.1 Cumberland, Md. 
in et aed: et, “Ge ee Newark, N.J. . 104.7 Casper, Wyo. 
opposite each city compares its per- 
formance with that of the nation as 
a whole. For example, if a city has Cities 100,000-249,999 Canada 
an index of 106.9 it means that 
its business activity next month is Santa Ana, Cal. . 115.8 Quebec, Que. . 
forecast to lead the national aver- Trenton, N.J. 113.7 Winnipeg, Man. 
age change by 6.9%. Canadian Hartford, Conn. 109.8 Regina, Sask. 
figures are compared with U.S. De- Topeka, Kan. .... 107.0 Calgary, Alb. 
tailed figures are on following Winston-Salem, N.C. . 105.2 Toronto, Ont. 
pages. Berkeley, Cal. . .. 104.9 London, Ont. 


The following cities have a common 
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Business Activity Forecast for 


The Marketing Value of Business Activity Forecasts 


% Business activity levels are projected 
two months ahead for 306 U.S. and 
Canadian cities as a guide to the mar- 
keter on where his sales efforts might 
pay the biggest dividends. Cities marked 
with a ¥ are Preferred Cities of the 
month. They have a level of activity— 
compared with the same month in 1960 
-which equals or exceeds the national 
change in business activity. 

The business activity forecasts are 
measured primarily by the ebb and flow 
of bank debits, seasonally adjusted, and 
reflect purchases, employment, 
wage levels in all segments of business— 
retail, wholesale, industrial, service, con- 
struction, farming, etc. 


sales, 


The first column of the accompanying 
tables indicates the number of months 
out of the past 24 in which a city has had 
a star to indicate a better than average 
performance. When a full 24-month 
period of back data are not available, the 
city’s record is indicated as follows: 8/11 
would mean that a city has had 8 starred 
months out of the past 11. The 11 in- 
dicates the total number of months for 
which data are available. 


The second column indicates the index 


of change for this month of 1961 versus 
the corresponding month of 1960. 

The third column (the city-national 
index) relates the annual change in the 
index of the city’s business activity to 
that of the U.S. Thus, a city-national 
index of 106.0 indicates that the city is 
enjoying a gain in business activity of 6% 
greater than the U.S. average. 

The fourth column is an estimate of 
expected retail sales for the second month 
ahead. While the dollar volume applies 
only to retail store sales it is also useful 
as an approximation of the relative im- 
portance of one city as compared with 
another on all of the elements that make 
up its economic pattern. 

Suggested Uses 
Special advertising and promotion 
drives in spot cities. 

Picking cities for test campaigns. 

Revising sales quotas for branches, 
districts and salesmen. 

Checking actual performances against 
potentials. 

Basis for letters for stimulating sales- 
men. 

Forestalling salesmen’s alibis. 


» 
BUSINESS Mo. city wat Retail 
t nde ales 
ACTIVITY out of 1961 1961 $ 
+. ge 4 vs. (Million) 
FORECAST 24 1960 1960 November 


UNITED STATES 
1 


03.0 100.0 18569.00 


NEW ENGLAND 
Cities Over 500,000 


% Boston, Mass. _._._-. 15 109.8 1066 126.89 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
% Bridgeport, Conn. _. 8 106.2 103.1 23.26 
% Hartford, Conn. _.. 12 113.1 109.8 31.77 
New Haven, Conn. 9 1026 99.6 21.90 
¥ Waterbury, Conn. _. 22 105.5 102.4 14.76 
%& New Bedford, Mass... 14 103.6 100.6 11.30 
Springfield, Mass. _. 12 1028 99.8 22.62 
% Worcester, Mass. __. 14 105.6 102.5 23.84 
% Providence, R. 1. _-. 9 107.2 104.1 31.49 


Cities 50,000-99,999 
Meriden-Wallingford, 
Om. wi. MF 7 


Everything about PITTSFIELD adds up to MUST! 


$45,803,000 Food Sales 


$1,065 Per Household 


2nd Highest among Massachusetts 
Metro. Areas 


Only the Boston metropolitan area 
tops Metropolitan Pittsfield in food 
sales per household. Family for 
family, Pittsfield outshines every 
other area in the state as a quality 
food market. 


What’s more, Pittsfield is a metro- 
politan market you can sell solidly 

-with circulation that’s tailored to 
a busy, compact shopping pattern 
and covers it to saturation. 


The Berkshire Evening Eagle brings 
your advertising face to face with 
family shoppers in practically every 
home in the city and trading area 
—99.6%! And it packs a terrific 
sales wallop at the point of sale— 
in 12 of the past 15 years (includ- 
ing 1960) the leading daily in the 
state in local linage. 


Pittsfield has everything—buying 
power, quality buying habits, solid 
coverage, readership, heavy dealer 
support. Get the Pittsfield story 
now. You'll agree that Pittsfield is 
a MUST. 


Sage 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Represented by The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


NEW LONDON 
Sales Key to a 
$415 Million EBI 

Metro Area 


Here in the New London- 
Groton-Norwich metro area, 
Effective Buying Income ex- 
ceeds $415 million*. And 
51% of the entire metro area 
population is in New London’‘s 
ABC City Zone. Only The Day’s 
90% ABC City Zone coverage 
gives you the sales key to this 
rich area. 


*SM ‘61 Survey 


Che Day 


NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
National Representatives: 
JOHNSON, KENT, GAVIN 

& SINDING, INC, 
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November 1961 


BUSINESS : City . 
mao VS 
ontns nde es 
ACTIVITY out of 1961 1961s 
as Vs. vs. ion) 
FORECAST 24 1960 1960 November 


¥%& Stamford, Conn. — 109.8 

Lewiston-Auburn, > 95.7 
% Portland, Me. _ 104.9 
% Brockton, Mass. __- 107.2 
% Fall River, Mass. 104.4 
%& Holyoke, Mass. _.... 1 103.1 
%& Lawrence, Mass. _.. 17 108.2 

Lowell, Mass. -_- 95.1 
102.3 
103.3 
100.2 


Lynn, Mass. 

% Pittsfield, Mass. _.._ 15 
Manchester, N. H. 

%& PawtucketCentral 


Falls, R. 1. 107.5 


Cities Under 50,000 

% Middletown, Conn. -. 21. 106.1 

% New London, Conn... 12 109.2 
Norwich, Conn. 102.1 
Bangor, Me. _.__--- 97.6 
Salem, Mass. ~.---- 14 (100.1 

%& Nashua, N. H. -.--- 23 103.7 


BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY 
FORECAST 3% 1960 


- City 
No. * City Retail 
Months Index de Sales 
out of 1961 96 $ 
(Million) 
November 


Newport, R. I. 

¥%& Woonsocket, R. 
Burlington, Vt. __ 
Rutland, Vt. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
Cities Over 500,000 


Siele, 8. Y. . 8 BT 
%& Hempstead 

Township, N.Y. _. 24 117.8 

w& New York City, N. Y. 20 110.6 

% Philadelphia, Pa. __ 13 107.1 

Pittsburgh, Pa. _...12 96.4 


Cities 250,000-499,999 
% Jersey City- 

Hoboken, N. J. _. 15 105.6 
Ww Newark, N. J. _.-.. 22 107.8 
Ww Rochester, N. Y. _.. 18 105.6 


102.5 
104.7 
102.5 


MERIDEN 


A “Metro” Market 
On Two Counts! 


Meriden is a US Bureau of Budget 
- and a vital 
part of the Meriden-New Haven-Water- 
bury Metro Area (Connecticut's 2nd 
largest). How to sell Meriden? Only 
the Record and Journal give you effec- 
tive advertising coverage! Send for 
complete data on this profitable ‘‘one 
newspaper'' metro market now, 


Metropolitan Area 


The Mexidon 


RECORD and JOURNAL 
MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 
National Representatives: 

Johnson, Kent, Gavin & Sinding, Inc. 
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BANGOR 


Maine's FIRST 


Media-Market 
— 8th in New England 


Served by Maine’s Largest 
Daily Newspaper, larger than 
any morning or evening New 
England newspaper published 
north of Boston. 


See the New U. S. Market 
Ratings in our National News- 
paper Cumulative County Mar- 
kets study. 


Get the facts. Ask for NNCCM 
today! 


Bangor Daily News 


Represented by 
Johnson, Kent, Gavin & Sinding, Inc. 


FIRST 


for testing 
among cities in 
U.S. in 75,000 to 
150,000 popula- 
tion group 


SIXTH 


for testing 
among all U. S. 
cities regardless 
of size 


SECOND 


for testing 
among all New 
England cities 
regardless of 
population 


Source: Sales Management 


that's 
Portland 


MAINE 


Herbert Tareyton 
Kings are another of 
the long list of prod- 
ucts to choose Port- 
land, Maine for a test. 
The stable economy, 
year after year, con- 
tinues to establish the 
ideal conditions which 
make this the market 
that is best for your 
test. 


to reach the testingest market 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
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A BIG TARGET 


Is ready for your advertising 
to hit in Woonsocket: $6153 Ef 
fective Buying Income per house- 
hold*, with a 62,275 ABC City 
Zone 97% covered for you by The 
Call. An extra string to your bow: 
full-process color on an ROP basis. 
Ask for full details now 


*SM ’61 Survey 


WOONSOCKET 
CALL 


COVERS RHODE ISLAND'S PLUS MARKET 


a) 


Affiliated: WWON, WWON-FM _ 


Representatives: 
Johnson, Kent, Gavin 
and Sinding, inc. 


THIS Is Eastern Connecticut 


76,500 
ABOVE-AVERAGE 


Families 


Income is $610 above the U.S. 
household average, for a total 
of $561,718,000. Retail sales 
$111 above, for $324,170,000 
total. And 77% of the families 
earn $4,000 or more net income 
(against 65% nationally). 


The Bulletin is a must in this 
quality mass market—covering 
metropolitan Norwich solidly 
plus 8,000 additional homes in 
Windham County. 


M °s 


Norwich Bulletin 


DAILY and SUNDAY 
NORWICH, CONN. 


Week Days 
28,349 


Sundays 
24,180 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


*Average paid 12 months ending 3/31/61 
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BUSINESS 
Months Ind 

ACTIVITY onths Index 

FORECAST 1960 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
Camden, N. J. ---_. 13 102.3 
w Elizabeth, N. J. _._. 15 103.2 
Passaic-Clifton, N. J. 1 98.7 
Paterson, N. J. _... 0 98.7 
% Trenton, N. J. - . + a 
%& Albany, N. Y. _- 19 105.6 
Niagara Falls, N.Y... 2 92.0 
Ww Syracuse, N. Y. - 105.3 
% Allentown, Pa. - 107.3 
Erie, Pa. : 97.0 


Scranton, Pa. — * 95.5 


Cities 50,000-99,999 
% Atlantic City, N. J... 14 115.9 
Binghamton, N. Y. 7 99.2 
Rome, N. Y. __ -10 99.9 
Schenectady, N. Y 0 100.1 
Troy, N. Y. 1 101.9 
Utes, &. ¥. ... 2 101.6 
Altoona, Pa. 2 97.9 
% Bethlehem, Pa. 9 111.4 
Chester, Pa. 102.8 
% Harrisburg, Pa 103.2 
Johnstown, Pa 97.7 
Lancaster, Pa. ‘4 99.3 
% Reading, Pa. 115.6 
% Wilkes-Barre, Pa. — 104.0 
we York, Pa. _. 106.4 


Cities Under 50,000 
Game, & V. .... 3 W727 
Jamestown, N.Y. _-. 0 99.0 

we Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 106.2 
Hazleton, Pa. - 98.4 

% Norristown, Pa. 104.0 
Oil City, Pa. 99.8 
Sharon, Pa. . 97.0 


Williamsport, Pa. 102.8 


City 

Nat’! 
Index 

1961 


FORECAST 


Retail 
Sales 


vs. (Million) 
1960 November 


99.7 
96.1 
103.1 
95.5 
101.0 
96.9 
94.2 
99.8 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


Cities Over 500,000 

% Chicago, Ill. _.._-__.. 19 106.6 
Detroit, Mich. _....15 95.9 
Cincinnati, Ohio 5 101.4 
Cleveland, Ohio _...12 98.9 
Milwaukee, Wis. 18 99.0 


Cities 250,000-499,999 
% Indianapolis, Ind. — 8 104.0 
Aven, Ghie ....... 5 Wl 
% Columbus, Ohio - $ 105.2 
Dayton, Ohio __- 12 99.5 
Toledo, Ohio - _ 19 101.2 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
Moline-Rock Island- 

East Moline, tll... 7 101.4 

Peoria, Hl. —- .~ oo ae 


103.5 
93.1 
98.4 
96.0 
96.1 


BUSINESS , 
Months A. I Sales 
ACTIVITY out of 1961 1961 
Past % . (Million) 


FORECAST 24 November 
Rockford, Ill. — 
Evansville, Ind. _..._. 8 

% Fort Wayne, Ind. __. ll 

eiansendilicacaa 20 

Hammond-East 


19.41 
15.81 
24.42 
Gary, Ind. 20.96 
Chicago, Ind. ___- 

South Bend, Ind. _. 3 
Pint, Cek. ....... 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 12 
Lansing, Mich. _._.___ 15 
Royal Oak-Ferndale, 


19.87 
17.04 
29.27 
28.98 
21.34 


16.75 
17.36 
24.68 


Canton, Ohio —__-- 
Youngstown, Ohio - 
Green Bay-Appleton- 
Neenah-Menasha, 
MU -ttentziccicmes 
%& Madison, Wis. ..... 20 


Cities 50,000-99,999 
% Champaign- 

Urbana, Ill. _ 103.8 
Gesater, 1%. ........ 98.4 
East St. Louis, IIl.__ 95.8 
Springfield, tl. _ _- 102.0 
Muncie, Ind. ~--~~- 98.4 
Terre Haute, Ind.___ 98.5 
Bay City, Mich. ._- 95.1 
Jackson, Mich. _..-- 94.6 


FOR LAUNCHING ALMOST ANYTHING 
ALTOONA 


... "Test-Town,” Pa. 


Count on 


If you've built a better mousetrap, created 
a new product, perfected your packaging or 
developed a new campaign to put your 
product in orbit, there's no better place 
than Altoona for your No. | Test Site. 


Count down on these plus factors: Typical 
distribution patterns, well-balanced economy, 
cooperative retailers , .. and the ALTOONA 
MIRROR'S saturation coverage of Blair 
County's $144-million market, untouched by 
competing media. 
Altoona. 


You're on target in 


TEST BEST IN PENNSYLVANIA WITH THE 


Elltoona 
Mirror 


Altoona Pennsylvania's Only Daily Newspaper 


RICHARD E. BEELER, Adv. Mgr. 
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Business Activity 


-SM 


BUSINESS 
Months Ind Ind 
ACTIVITY out of 196! 1961, 


Past " (Million) 
FORECAST 2 1960 November 


FORECAST 


City 
No. * City Nat'l Retai! 


Sales 
Vs. 
1960 


Kalamazoo, Mich. _.. 1 
Pontiac, Mich. _.._- 19 
Saginaw, Mich. ___. 18 
Hamilton, Ohio _._.. 7 
Lima, Ohio 
Lorain, Ohio 
Springfield, Ohio __- 
Warren, Ohio 

% Beloit-Janesville, Wis. 22 
Kenosha, Wis. ..--- 12 
Racine, Wis. _....-- 17 


99.7 
95.7 
96.9 
96.0 
102.3 
96.4 
100.1 
96.8 
116.1 
96.0 
98.4 


96.8 
92.9 
94.1 
93.2 
99.3 
93.6 
97.2 
94.6 
112.7 
93.2 
95.5 


14.83 
12.91 
14.43 
8.96 
8.93 
7.58 
10.21 
7.73 
10.25 
7.94 
10.80 


Cities Under 50,000 

¥%& Bloomington, tll. _-. 11 1118 
Gants, 1%. ....... 5 97.7 
Lafayette, Ind. _.... 20 96.6 
Battle Creek, Mich. O 98.5 
Muskegon, Mich. _.. 18 94.2 

% Port Huron, Mich. _. 14 103.3 
Elyria, Ohio ~~ 12 = (97.7 
Mansfield, Ohio —~_- 101.6 
Middletown, Ohio __ 95.7 
Portsmouth, Ohio __. 8 97.1 
Steubenville, Ohio _. 10 96.9 
Zanesville, Ohio _--. 7 97.1 


IN OHIO'S NO. | GROWTH MARKET 


General Mdse. Sales 


917% 
ABOVE PAR 


General merchandise sales—al- 
most double average volume— 
stamp Elyria as the shopping 
hub of this metropolitan mar- 
ket . . . with its $241,733,000 
retail sales. 

Income — now $488,170,000 — 
shows the fastest growth of 
Ohio’s standard metropolitan 
markets. To get your ever-in- 
creasing share of the area’s 
sales, fit your advertising to the 
main shopping pattern—schedule 
the area’s No. 1 newspaper. 


Chronicle-Telegram 


“THE FAMILY NEWSPAPER" 


ELYRIA, OHIO 


Circulation 25,747 ABC 9/30/60 
Double the Number of City Families 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
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BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY Month 
FORECAST rm 1980 


City 


La Crosse, Wis. 5 100.2 
Oshkosh, Wis. _._-... 8 97.6 
Sheboygan, Wis. _... 13 99.4 
% Superior, Wis. _.___ 11 103.0 


No. 
Months Index Index 
f 1961 1961 


City 
Nat’! 
vs. 
1960 


97.3 
94.8 
96.5 
100.0 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Cities Over 500,000 
St. Louis, Mo. .____ 17 102.8 


Cities 250,000-499,999 
%& Minneapolis, Minn... 12 113.2 
St. Paul, Minn. _... 11 100.5 
Kansas City, Mo. _.. 7 102.2 
Omaha, Neb. _...--. 8 101.1 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
%& Des Moines, lowa _.. 7 107.8 
%& Kansas City, Kan. _. 6 106.3 
% Topeka, Kan. _____. 23 110.2 
%& Wichita, Kan. ______ 104.6 

Duluth, Minn. _ 98.9 
¥% Lincoln, Neb. __- 104.1 


Cities 50,000-99,999 

%& Cedar Rapids, lowa _. 12 103.2 
Davenport, lowa 1 100.7 
Dubuque, lowa _.... 2 99.9 
Sioux City, lowa _.. 3 97.7 
Waterloo, lowa 
St. Joseph, Mo. ____ 
Springfield, Mo. ____ 
Sioux Falls, S$. D. __ 


Cities Under 50,000 
Hutchinson, Kan. _. 7 101.8 
Joplin, Mo. __._.._.. 0 102.8 

Ww Fargo, N. D. --..... § 105.7 

Ww Aberdeen, S.D._... 9 104.6 

¥% Rapid City, S.D. _. 15 107.6 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


Cities Over 500,000 

% Washington, D.C. _. 13 114.9 
% Atlanta, Ga. __- ._ 20 103.1 
% Baltimore, Md. _ 2 103.4 


Cities 250,000-499,999 
ae 10 100.6 

Tampa, Fla. ._...... 5 98.6 
Ww Norfolk, Va. --__-_._. 15 111.0 


Miami, 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
Jacksonville, Fla. _.. 15 98.3 
St. Petersburg, Fla... 5 97.7 

%& Columbus, Ga. __-___ 7 105.0 
Savannah, Ga. _._.. 2 95.5 
Charlotte, N.C. -_.-. 6 101.1 
Greensboro, N.C. _-_ 13 102.0 

% Winston-Salem, N. C. 21 108.4 
Newport News, Va... 7 99.3 
Portsmouth, Va. _17 102.4 


Retail 
Sales 


(Million) 
November 


6.77 
5.85 
4.42 
3.56 


BUSINESS 
No. * City 
Months Index 


ACTIVITY out of 1961 
FORECAST 24 1360 


Richmond, Va. ____- 11 
Charleston, W. Ya... 5 


99.0 
97.7 


Cities 50,000-99,999 
% Wilmington, Del. _.__ 23 120.4 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 10 98.1 
Orlando, Fla. _.--... ll 97.2 
a... © Re 
mae. Ge. ....... 2 Ge 
Augusta, Ga. — 99.8 
Mace, Ga. —...... 101.4 
Asheville, N. C. .-- 101.6 
% Durham, N. C. __-__ 107.1 
% High Point, N. C.___ 103.0 
% Raleigh, N. C. ____- 107.9 
% Charleston, S. C. _- 103.1 
%& Columbia, S. C. ___. 105.7 
Greenville, S. C._ 97.4 
we Lynchburg, Va. — 104.8 
Roanoke, Va. nail 102.2 
Huntington, W. Va.__ 95.0 
Wheeling, W. Va. _._. 0 96.3 


Pensacola, 


Cities Under 50,000 
ww Cumberland, Md. _.. 7 111.4 
Maw @ Te 
Salisbury, N.C. _--. 12 102.4 
Wilmington, N.C... 5 95.1 
Spartanburg, S.C. -. 16 100.9 
Charlottesville, 
VE « 
Danville, Va. 


Hagerstown, 


11/20 100.6 
ae 


City 
Nat’! 
Index 
1961 
Ys. 
1960 


96.1 
94.9 


96.6 
99.4 


98.0 


97.7 
98.5 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Cities Over 500,000 
%& Memphis, Tenn. __.. 18 111.8 


Cities 250,000-499,999 
Birmingham, Ala. _.. 8 99.7 
Louisville, Ky. _.... 0 101.6 


Cities 100,000-249,999 

Mobile, Ala. _..__._. 13 101.0 
% Montgomery, Ala. _.. 6 106.7 
¥%& Jackson, Miss. _.___ 15 104.6 

Chattanooga, Tenn... 5 102.1 
% Knoxville, Tenn. _.. 13 104.9 
% Nashville, Tenn. __.. 9 106.4 


Cities 50,000-99,999 
Florence-Sheffield- 

Tuscumbia, Ala... 3 108.0 
Gadsden, Ala. ...... 4 96.0 
15 100.1 

o« = wae 


Lexington, Ky. ~~~ 
Meridian, Miss. — 


Cities Under 50,000 
Paducah, Ky. ...... 19 101.5 


108.5 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Cities Over 500,000 
New Orleans, La. _.. 2 100.3 


97.4 


Retail 
Sales 


$ 
(Million) 
November 


39.87 
16.49 


“SM 


BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY 


FORECAST 


*% Dallas 
*% Houston 
% San Ant 


Business Activity 
FORECAST 


No. ®& City 

Months Index 

outof 196! 
(Million) 
November 


Tex 


Tex 


onio, Tex 


Cities 250,000-499,999 


% Oklahom 
Tulsa 
El Paso 
Fort Wo 


Okla 4 


a City, Okla. 10 109.3 
100.9 
100.7 


101.0 


Tex 3 
rth, Tex 0 


Cities 100,000-249,999 


% Little Rock-North 


Little Rock, Ark 5 
Baton Rouge, La 5 


106.0 
96.0 


23.43 
20.67 


Shreveport-Bossier 


City 
Amarillo 


® Austin 


Beaumont, 


Corpus Christi, Tex 


Lubbock 
Wichita 


Tex 


La 100.1 
Tex 101.6 
106.3 
101.8 
100.7 
96.0 


94.1 


23.39 
18.56 
20.42 
14.10 
18.72 
18.38 
10.73 


Tex 


Tex 


Falls, Tex 


ATON ROUGE iS 


LOUISIANA’S 
NUMBER 1 


MONEY MARKET 


Stote 


f spenders 


| spending 


“Figures from Sales 


Management's Su 
rapa eenieaes 


at 


STATE- mats 
MORNING KNNON 


a, baily ROPC 
“Ton ROUGE, LOU'S 


Represented by The John Budd Company 


BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY 


No. * City 
Months Index 
outof 196! 


Past ’ 
FORECAST 26 1960 


Cities 50,000-99,999 

% Fort Smith, Ark. 109.2 
Lake Charles, La. 100.6 
Monroe-West 

Monroe, La. 
Abilene, Tex. 

% Galveston, Tex 
Laredo, Tex. 
Port Arthur, Tex 
San Angelo, Tex. 


99.3 
102.4 
104.1 
99.3 
100.4 
97.9 
Texarkana, Tex. 
& Ark. 
Tyler, Tex. 


95.9 
100.9 


Waco, Tex. 100.6 


Cities Under 50,000 
Bartlesville, Okla. 17 
Muskogee, Okla. 


99.8 
2 100.5 


MOUNTAIN 


Cities 250,000-499,999 
Phoenix, Ariz. 22 98.2 
% Denver, Colo 20 110.9 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
% Tucson, Ariz. _17 106.4 
Albuquerque, N. M.__ 6 100.6 
Salt Lake City, Utah 13 102.5 


Cities 50,000-99,999 
Colorado 

Colo 
Pueblo, Colo 
Billings, Mont 

% Great Falls, Mont 

we Las Vegas, Nev. 
Reno, 


Ogden, 


Springs, 102.3 
102.8 
101.4 
105.0 
114.2 
101.2 


100.4 


Nev. 
Utah _ 


Cities Under 50,000 

%& Boise, Ida. 7 106.9 
Butte, Mont. . & 98.1 

% Missoula, Mont. 19 108.3 

%& Casper, Wyo. 7 109.7 

%& Cheyenne, Wyo. .- 244 115.2 


PACIFIC 


Cities Over 500,000 

w Los Angeles, Cal. _.. 10 110.6 

% San Diego, Cal. __._ 22 105.2 

% San Francisco, Cal. _ 20 108.9 
Seattle, Wash. 9 101.5 


Cities 250,000-499,999 
Long Beach, Cal. 0 94.5 
Oakland, Cal. _ ~~ > Se 

¥% Honolulu, Hawaii ___ 24 112.2 
Portland, Ore. _.... 14 95.4 


City 
Nat’! 
Index 
1961 


vs. 
1960 


106.0 
97.7 


96.4 
99.4 
101.1 
96.4 
97.5 
95.0 


93.1 
98.0 
97.7 


Retail 
Sales 


$ 
(Million) 
November 


BUSINESS City 
Months inde a 
ACTIVITY out of 196! 1961 


Past % q 
FORECAST 24 1960 «1960 


Cities 100,000-249,999 

Ww Berkeley, Cal. ____- 108.0 104.9 

%& Fresno, Cal. 193.5 100.5 

%& Pasadena, Cal. 106.3 103.2 
Sacramento, Cal. _..17 92.9 90.2 

%& San Jose, Cal. . 24 1045 101.5 

¥ Santa Ana, Cal. ____ 20 119.3 115.8 
Spokane, Wash. __- 0 1026 99.6 


Tacoma, Wash. _ 2 102.1 99.1 


Cities 50,000-99,999 

w Bakersfield, Cal. 13 107.4 

% Riverside, Cal. _ _15 103.6 
San Bernardino, Cal. 7 98.0 

¥ Santa Barbara, Cal. _ 19 117.1 

¥% Stockton, Cal. — . 85 Wes 


Eugene, Ore. » ae 99.9 


Cities Under 50,000 

% Modesto, Cal. 10/10 106.0 

¥% Santa Rosa, Cal. 16 112.4 

we Ventura, Cal. _._.._._. 24 108.0 

¥%& Salem, Ore . & 1145 
Bellingham, Wash. _. 4 99.1 
Everett, Wash. -- 10 102.6 

¥%& Yakima, Wash. — || 


CANADA 


ALBERTA 
¥%& Calgary 
% Edmonton _ 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
%& Vancouver ~- 6 2 
Victoria . & 98.0 


MANITOBA 
%& Winnipeg 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Saint John _____- 12 


NOVA SCOTIA 


SIE riceeetiniess 


ONTARIO 
Hamilton 

%& London 
Ottawa _- 

% Toronto 
Windsor _ 


QUEBEC 


Montreal _ 
w& Quebec 


102.0 99.0 
115.5 112.1 


SASKATCHEWAN 
te Regina 17 110.6 107.4 
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Retail 
Sales 


(Million) 
November 


1436.20 


14.40 


6, 1961 


Readers See Big Need to ‘Sell’ Selling 


(continued from page 16) 


hire a salesman for the State of Connecti- 
cut, we were forced to relinquish this 
state from our franchised territory, which 
has caused us to lose considerable annual 
revenue. 

For this reason, and for the numerous 
reasons you state in your editorial, we 
are hereby pledging $50; $25 for each 
of our two salesmen. 

If there is anything else we can do to 
assist in your program of “selling” selling, 
please let us know. 


Roy H. Stewart 


President 
Northeast Handling Systems, Inc. 
Manchester, N. H. 


cart before the horse? 


Are you not putting the cart before 
the horse? As experienced sales execu- 
tives, is not your quick sponsoring of Mr. 
Moore's reasonable suggestion in the area 
of Ivory Tower thinking? Let me explain: 

What research has been done to dis- 
cover how the high school or college 
student makes up his mind as to the 
career he will follow? What are the crit- 
ical factors that influence this decision? 
Where does he go to get his information? 

My son and several of his high school 
classmates made the decision last spring. 
I discussed their problem with them many 
times. A primary influence is their high 
school guidance counselor. These coun- 
selors are extremely well versed on the 
requirements and abilities of students for 
the sciences. When the student fails to 
qualify for the sciences or the professions 
they finally resolve upon a business man- 
agement career. 

These advisors are very hazy as to the 
needs for separation into administrative 
management and those required for sales 
management. They outline a_hodge- 
podge, hazy, and fairly colorless career 
in business management. The sciences 
and the professions have gotten through 
to these advisors but sales management 
has failed to make the effort! 

Visit career night at the high school. 
Go from room to room and hear the talks 
by doctors, lawyers, chemists, engineers, 
etc., but try and find a talk being given 
by sales management people. Marketing 
people in toto have failed to make the 
effort! 

Do realistic, experienced sales execu- 
tives think that a pamphlet will reach 
the better minds of our high school and 
college population—with the sciences and 
the professions interviewing and offering 
well-paid positions to the cream of the 
college students? 

With business being publicized in ques- 
tionable “take-overs,” tax loss mergers, 
proxy fights to accomplish liquidations 
of companies that have extra solid cash 
positions, antitrust suits, false advertising, 
can we expect the decent youth with 
integrity to seek his future in such pur- 
suits? Where are the stories of thousands 
of sales executives who have made tre- 
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mendous successes of their lives by honest 
effort? 

Your pamphlet idea is the cart before 
the horse. Sales management must make 
a personal physical effort. First, sales 
management must expose themselves in 
person, as real, exciting, and worthwhile 
human beings, to the youth of today. 
They alone can create the interest of our 
youth to read and learn about careers in 
sales. 


Joun LIGHTFOOT 


Middle Atlantic Regional Sales Manager 
CIBA Pharmaceutical Products, Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 


waiting for leadership 

We were waiting for leadership, Mr. 
Salisbury. 

Your editorial is the alarm that can 
set off the long-dormant attitudes among 
teachers, parents and students that selling 
is not a high-level socially accepted 
calling. 

From where I sit, as a practitioner in 
marketing for 25 years, and a teacher of 
marketing for 15 years, I know that 
young people eschew selling as a career 
because of misconceptions, ignorance and 
parental pressures. 

I feel so keenly about your proposal 
that I pledge my services to your educa- 
tional committee to “sell” selling. 

Let’s get started, now. 


Cart ROSNER 


Professor-in-charge of 

Advertising and Marketing 
Long Island University 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


academician volunteers 


Your recent editorial is an excellent 
call for action that is long overdue. I 
have discussed this problem with sales 
executives at sales management seminars 
all over the country, as well as with the 
serious-minded group of men that have 
attended the Graduate School of Sales 
Management and Marketing over the 
years. Judging by their comments and 
attitudes, your constructive editorial 
should receive an excellent response. 

If you would like to add an academi- 
cian to the committee that you propose, 
feel free to call on me. I'd love to help. 


J. S. Scuirr 


Pace College, 
New York, N; Y. 


idea applauded 
We applaud the idea of getting out a 
booklet on selling as a career. Attached 
is our contribution of $25.00. 
Joun A. GRANT 


Grant Brothers Sales, Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 


Washington’s most convenient 
meeting place... 

with every modern facility for a confer- 
ence or a convention. 

Completely air-conditioned —spacious 
ballrooms, 11 additional meeting rooms, 
attractive dining facilities. Capacity 20 
to 1200. Write for complete convention 
information. 


the Willard, Washington, D.C. 
"The Residence of Presidents” 

14th Street & Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 

Telephone: NAtional 8-4420 « Teletype WA732 


Located in the 
exclusive hotel area of 


NEW YORK 


__ 9 AIR CONDITIONING 
os) TELEVISION 


PRIVATE BATH 
IN EACH ROOM 


Housekeeping 
Apartments, too 


x 


HOTEL 


PARK CHAMBERS 


% AVE 


NEW YORK CITY 19 


In its location, service, atmosphere and 
reasonable rates, it's the ideal hotel- 
home for transient and permanent 
guests. Single $9 to $12. Double $12 
to $16. 2-room suites from $18. Lower 
rates by the week or month 


Write for brochure and map of 
New York’s most fascinating places 
to see and things to do 


James A. Flood, Manager 


al 
Fresh 


MISTLETOE 
for CHRISTMAS 
PROMOTIONS 


Send for full details — BOX SM 
HOLIDAY PROMOTIONS, INC. 


a Sub. of Orchids of Hawaii 
305 7th Ave., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 
OR 5-6500 
Branches 


2469 E. Ohio St., Chicago ti, tll. e Tel.: 467-5765 
«24333 Narbonne Av., Lomita (L.A.), Cal. e DA 5-038! 


Letters to the Editors 


pee ii, 8) .¥ t =a ow 


BAIT THAT * 


/ 


WITH OUR UNUSUAL 


ADVERTISING JEWELRY 
*ASK FOR COLOR FOLDER 


Carey can solve it— 
speedily, colorfully 
and economically. 


Our rotary printing. 


unique binding and 
paper facilities, plus 

round-the-clock oper- 

ation, easily meet 

your deadline and 

budget requirements. 

9 Call Arthur Fried- 

e man, Sales Manager. 

CHickering 4-1000 


CALL CAREY PRESS 


CAREY Our 67th Year 
406 W. 31 St., N.Y. 1 


NEXT 
Business 
Activity 
Forecast 


NOVEMBER 3 
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out,” still comes home to his wife 
and greets his children at breakfast 
and sometimes at dinner. The oc- 
casional apparent success (as the 
one given of the man who gets 
home one week a month) is as rare 
as the man who goes out every 
night and week end. 

If Mr. Stacy wants to recruit 
more travelers, let him convince 
his employer-clients to offer (1) 
more money, (2) more glamour, 
and (3) more job satisfaction. . . . 


J. Q. READER 


‘expense account myopia’ 


I thought your editorial entitled 
“Expense Account Myopia” [“Sig- 
nificant Trends,” SM, August 18] 
was so good that I am sending 
copies to my representative and 
senators in Washington. 

Victor P. BuELL 
Vice President—Marketing 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Your magazine has always im- 
pressed me as representing the best 
in an effort to professionalize and 
raise the levels and sights of the 
people in sales and marketing. 

Your editorial on “Expense Ac- 
count Myopia” seems to me to be 
a disgusting reflection on selling 
and salesmanship and a terrible 
indictment of that which you pre- 
tend to speak for. 

If the “economic boat” you re- 
fer to can be scuttled by forcing 
a return to salesmanship and the 
winning of sales on merit rather 
than buying it through entertain- 
ment and outright bribery, maybe 
it deserves to be sunk... . 


Harry L. Levin 


Business Equipment Corp. 
Boston, Mass. 


success in unity 

I heartily agree with your 
August 4 editorial commending 
joint media sales efforts and men- 
tioning the three Tidewater, Va., 
TV stations [“Can There Be Too 
Much Competition?” “Notes from 
the Editor’s Side Pocket”). 

Radio has done this same thing 
in several areas for many years. 
The Southern California Broad- 


casters Assn. pioneered in this ac- 
tivity more than 20 years ago and 
has achieved outstanding success 
in highlighting radio’s great val- 
EF 

More recently, the San Francisco 
Radio Broadcasters Assn. was 
formed, and, as one of its former 
presidents, I can assure you it did 
a good job of carrying our medi- 
um’s story across the country. 
Even more, it showed each of us 
that we could work together in 
harmony to achieve common ob- 
jectives. 

MAURIE WEBSTER 

Vice President and General Man- 
ager 
CBS Radio Spot Sales 
New York, N. Y. 


‘selective marketing’ 


Your Sept. 1 article entitled 
“Selective Marketing Is on the 
Way” [“Significant Trends”] is ex- 
tremely timely, well written and 
thought provoking. It brings into 
focus the all-important business ob- 
jective: profits. By “bigger pieces 
of fewer markets” sales coverage, 
advertising and promotional effec- 
tiveness, service to customers, and 
manufacturing efficiencies can be 
markedly improved. 

Distributors should welcome this 
approach as well, for it permits 
a manufacturer to offer them 
greater sales effort support. 


Ruys L. STANGER 


Asst. General Sales Manager 
The Ruberoid Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


mouthful of marketing 


. . . Yours is the “Magazine of 
Marketing” and yet repeatedly it 
seems someone is seeking a defini- 
tion of “Marketing.” 

I submit the following: 

Marketing means meshing man- 
agement, motives, money, man- 
power, machines, messages, ma- 
terials, methods, merchandise, 
(har-)moniously to make more 
money. 

Maybe marketing means much 
more? 

Britt THOMAS 
Salesman 
Gilmore Envelope Corp. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Advertisers’ Index 


This index is provided as an additional service. 


Advertising Checking Bureau 27 
Agency: Harris, Wilson, 
& Walt, Inc. 
Air Express, 

Division of REA Express . 98 
Agency: Adams & Keyes, Inc. 
Aladdin Industries, Inc. ... 88 

Agency: William Hart 
Adler, Inc 
Altoona Mirror 
American Chain of 
Warehouses, Inc. 
Agency: Duffy & 
Associates, Inc. 
American School 
oard Journal 
Agency: Bernard J 
Hahn & Associates 
American Telephone & Tele- 
Graph Co. (Business 
Equipment Sales) 
Agency: N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Inc 
American Warehousemen’s 
Association . ° ee 
Agency: Bozell & Jacobs, Inc. 
Associated Business 
Publications roa 
Agency: Van Brunt & Co. 
Automated Gift Plan Inc. .. 15 


Bangor (Me.) Daily News .. 117 
W. E. Bassett Co. _ 
Agency: Horton, Church 
& Goff, Inc 
Baton Rouge State Times ... 120 
Agency: Herbert S 
Benjamin Associates, Inc 
Better Homes & Gardens . .36-37 
Booth Michigan Newspapers . 81 


COC Industrial 106 
Agency: Direct Promotions 
Carey Press Corp. sacee SOE 

Agency: Jack Posner 
Advertising 
Catholic Management Journal 64 
Agency: Bernard 
Hahn & Associates 
Chicago Tribune 
Agency: Foote, Cone 
& Belding 
Chilton Co. 28-29, 77 
Agency: Gray & Rogers 
Cleveland Plain Dealer .. - 102 
Agency: Joseph Guilloze t 
Company 
Construction Equipment 30 
Agency: Schuyler Hopper Co. 
Corinthian Stations - ++. - 82-83 
Agency: Henry J. 
Kaufman & Associates 
Crosley Broadcasting Corp. 63 
Agency: Ralph H. Jones Co, 


4th Cover 


Dale Carnegie 
& Associates, 
Agency: Guy 
Advertising 
Dennison Mfg. Co. 4 
Agency: Horton, Church 
& Goff, Inc 
Denver Post 7, 80, 109 
Agency: Rippey, Hend terson, 
Bue knum & Co. 
Dobeckmun Co. errere 34 
Agency: Chirurg & 
Cairns, Inc 
Dodge Division, 
ee 
Agency: Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc 
DuKane Corp. 
Agency: Connor 
Associates, Inc 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
(Premium Trade) 
Agency: J. Walter 

Thompson Co 

Elliott Service 

Agency: Arpadi-Sarett 
Associates 

Elyria Chronicle 

Executive House 
Agency: Olian & 

Bronner Inc. 


Fargo Forum 
Agency: Gardner, Stein 
& Frank, Inc, 
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First 3 Markets Group 
Agency: Carpenter, 
Matthews & Stewart, Inc. 


General Aniline & Film 
Corp. (Ozalid Division) 
Agency: Lennen 

Newell, Inc. 

Good Housekeeping . -_ 
Agency: Ellington & ‘Co: 

Greenbrier .....0.0 
Agency: Needham & 

Grohmann, Inc. 

Greensboro News- Record 

Agency: Henry J. 
Kaufman & Associates 

Grit Publishing Co. ve 

Agency: Gray & Rodgers" 


Jam Handy 
Organization 2nd Cover 
Agency: C ampbell Ewald Co. 
Hertz System 7 
Agency: Needham, Louis 
& Brorby, Inc 
Hinde & Dauch Division 
West Vircinia Pulp 
& Paper Co. . 
Agency: Howard Swink 
Advertising Agency, Inc, 
Hospitals, Journal of Ameri- 
can Hospital Association .. 
Agency: Bernard J. Hahn 
Hahn & Associates 
— Chronicle 
Agency: Nahas-Blumberg 


Indianapolis Star & News 
Agency: Caldwell, Larkin & 
Sidener-Van Riper, Inc. 
International Paper Co. . 
Agency: Olgivy, Benson 
& Mather 


Kinney Co m 122 
Agency: Furman Roth & Co. 


Life .. . 

Agenc vy: Young & 
Rubicam, Inc 
Lion Match Co., Inc. 
£g : Lawrence 
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McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co. 33, 55-60 
Agencv: Fuller & Smith 
& Ross 
Meetings Materials 
& Equipment 
Agency: Merchandising 
Advertisers, Inc 
Joshua Meier Co. 
Agency: Preiss & 
Brown Advertising 
Memindex Co. 
Agency: Wilkinson 
Advertising 
Meriden Record Journal 
Agency: Gordon Schonfarber 
& Associates, Inc 
Minneapolis Honeywell 
Regulator 1 
Agency: Campbell-Mithun, 
nc, 
Minneapolis Star & Tribune 
Agency: Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc 


Nation’s Business , 
Agency: Gray & Rogers 
New London Day 
Agency: Gordon Schonfarber 
Associates 
Newsweek 
Agency: N. W 
& Son, Inc, 
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Agency: Chirurg & 
Cairns, Inc. 
Norwich Bulletin 


Olin-Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. 
Agency: Doyle Dane 

Bernbach, Inc. 

Orchids of Hawaii 

Agency: Kenneth A, 
Glaser, Inc. 


Packer Corp. 
Agency: Gittham ‘Advertising 
Parade .. 
Agency: Reac! 
McClinton & Co. 
Park Chambers Hotel 
Agency: Daniel & Charles 
Philadelphia Inquirer 
Agency: Al Paul Lefton Co. 
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Plymouth Division, 
Chrysler Corp. .. 
Agency: N. W. 
& Son, Inc 
Pontiac Division, 
General Motors Corp. .... 
Agency: MacManus, John 
& Adams 
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Agency: Cole & Weber 
Portland (Me.) Press- 
Herald Express . 
Agency: J. M. Bochner 
Purchasing ere ee 
Agency: Gray & Rogers 


Reader's Digest 
Agency: J. Walter 
Thompson Co 


St. Paul Dispatch- 
Pioneer Press 16 
Agency: E, T. Holmgren 
& Co 
Salad- Master ee 
Agency: Ted Workman, Inc 
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Agency: Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc 
Sheraton Corp. of America .. 78 
Agency: Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc 
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Agency: The Condon Co 
Thomas Publishing Co. 5 
Agency: T. N. Palmer & Co. 
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Agency : Young & 
Rubicam, Inc 
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& Associates 


. S. News & World Report 108 
Agency: MacManus, John 
& Adams, Inc 
United Air Lines , . 
Agency: N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Inc. 


WHO (Des Moines) 96 
Agency: Doe-Anderson 
Advertising 
Wall St. Journal acdiace Oe 
Agency: Martin K. 
Speckter & Associates 
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Agency: Norton M. 
Jacobs Advertising 
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Agency: Gordon Schonfarber 
& Associates 
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EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT 
Randy Brown 


DIRECTOR OF SALES PROMOTION 
Richard Ehrlich 


SALES SERVICE MANAGER 
Edward S. Hoffman 


ASST. TO EXECUTIVE VICE-PRES. 


Cecelia Santoro 
PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Virginia New 


SERVICE ISSUES PRODUCTION 
MANAGER 
Madeleine Singleton 


DIVISION SALES 
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New York—W. E. Dunsby, Wm. Mc- 
Clenaghan, Robert B. Hicks, Dan 
Callanan, Philip L. Patterson, Rick 
Brough, Don O'Fee, 630 Third Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. YUkon 6-4800. 


Chicago—C. E. Lovejoy, Jr., Associ- 
ate Publisher and Western General 
Manager; W. J. Carmichael, Western 
Advertising Director; Thomas S. 
Turner, Western Sales Manager; 
Robert T. Coughlin, 333 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago |, Ill., STate 2-1266; 
Office Mar., Margaret Schulte. 

Pacific Coast—John W. Pearce, Pa- 
cific Coast Manager, 3055 Wilshire 
Blvd., Suite 204, Los Angeles 5, Calif., 
DUnkirk 5-0235: Warwick S. Carpen- 
ter, Director of Marketing, Western 
Area, 731 E. Figueroa St. Santa 
Barbara, Calif., WOodland 2-3612. 


Washington, D. C.—Ormond O. Black, 
Southern Manager, Mezzanine, The 
Willard Hotel, 14th St. & Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., N.W., Washington 4, 
D. C., District 7-6010. 


OFFICERS 


Chairman of the Board and Publisher, 
Philip Salisbury. President, John W. 
Hartman. Executive Vice President, 
Randy Brown, Associate Publisher and 
Senior Vice President, C. E. Lovejoy, 
Jr. Vice President-Marketing, John H. 
Caldwell. Senior Vice President and 
Director of Circulation, R. E. Small- 
wood. Senior Vice Presidents and 
Division Managers, W. E. Dunsby, 
Wm. McClenaghan, W. J. Car- 
michael. 


The Scratch Pad 


With the long, hot summer behind 
us, let me say again that a fortune 
awaits the first man to devise an air 
conditioner as quiet as a “painted ship 
upon a painted ocean.” 

e 


Sheikdom: A hula dancer’s private 


world 
. 
“Boy mints girl.” — Life Savers. 
That’s reaching for it hole-sale. 
° 
My hair’s gray. Now, I love it that 
wav!” savs a dame in a Clairol ad. 
Spe ak for vourself, Sister 
. 
“Because the sun doesn’t stand still 
” begins a page for Foster Grant 
That ain't the way I 


heard it in grade school 


Sunglasses 


e 
Free lance: A guy who never gets 
caught up with his homework 
" 


Mature, evocative headline: “Taste 
what Four Roses can do for ice.” 
» 


there was uneasiness and dis- 
content.” 


“« 
were 


Time. Don’t you mean 


° 
Underwriter: A pen that writes 
under water. A sort of under-Water- 
math 
° 
After too long a hiatus, Jack Coffey 
turns up with a motto for hanging in 
mv office: “Too late to agree with 
me. I’ve already changed my mind.” 
Last summer, he watched the buoys 
ind gulls play in the water. (Hey, 
lack, watch it! 
7 
All-Wite (shoe-polish) sounds like 
baby-talk, or Mel Blanc talking to a 
“wabbit.” 
7 
Royal Dutch airlines might like to 
know that Webster’s New World Dic- 
tionary has a thumb-index reading 
KLM.” 
* 
R. A. Reuther, of the Cleveland 
Institute of Electronics, calls our at- 


BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 
BRA ANT ORE, 


tention to another pair of look-alikes: 
Labor Secretary Arthur Goldberg and 
Comedian Mort Sahl. 

» 

Wish Philip Morris would brief me 
on how he “vacuum-cleans” tobacco 
without having it whoosh up the noz- 
zle. 

+ 

Sunny Surf Apartments, Delray 
Beach, Fla., sends a clever letter in 
ransom-note style — words cut out of 
a newspaper and pasted down to defy 
detection. 


A new diagnostic technique, devel- 
oped by Cleveland’s Dr. Somes, may 
predict ischemic seizure (coronary 
thrombosis) in time. The coronary 
arteries of living persons can now be 
photographed on moving picture 
X-ray film to see if they are clear- 
channel and functioning. A new 
breakthrough! 

. 
S&L associations must 
wince at the rash of advertising com- 
ing out of California, offering 4%% 
interest against their usual 4. 
e 

Quoting National Eye Research, 
Curtis Publishing says half a million 
women are wearing contact lenses in 
order to change the color of their 
eyes. Blue is the favorite tint. 

7 

Having owned a couple of houses, 
I wouldn't give a lead nickel for a 
house that had been lived in for the 
new mortgage period of 35 years. 


Eastern 


‘Buy American .. .’ 


even a typewriter. 


matter. 


chicken or the egg. 


I never went in much for flag-waving. Except for a few basic 
Americans like Will Rogers, Jim Thorpe, and Hiawatha, our 
ancestors in the main came from Europe or the British Isles. 


On the other hand, when everybody buys Volkswagens and 
Renaults and Mercedes-Benzes and the rest of the overseas 
makes, my little hunk of Ford and General Motors stock becomes 
just another sheaf of steel engravings. 


So I’m of two minds when I read this sticker: 
“Buy American. The job you save may be your own.” 


It's hard to forget an early tradition to the effect that, if it’s 
imported, it’s important. Or the thing we learned in economics, 
that America cannot expect to sell to foreign markets if she 
does not buy from foreign countries in turn. 


Then I read of some 5 million unemployed Americans and 
the fact that our basic industry, steel, is working at 70% of 
capacity. I get pretty confused. 


When I'm a tourist in a foreign land, I don’t hesitate to buy 
French perfumes for the distaff side, or Rolls razors, or what- 
ever. The sum total is usually small compared to a car or 


Nor do I feel guilty when I buy some gimcrack in the dime 
store and find it marked “Made in Japan” or “Made in Germany.” 
It’s just a tiny thing and not a major expenditure that could 


But I don’t think I’m ever going to settle the thing in my own 
mind, any more than I could ever decide which came first, the 


T.H.T. 
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Snow makes it...LOOK sells it 


“Sales of Snow’s products are up considera- 
bly. There’s no doubt—people are impressed 
by Loox. So am I.’’— Robert N. Sullivan, V. P., 
Daniel F. Sullivan Co., Advertising Agency, 
F. H. Snow Canning Company. 


On November 8, 1960, the F. H. Snow Canning Com- 
pany, division of the Borden Company, ran a four- 
color advertisement in Magazones 1 and 7 (New 
England and West Coast) of LooK ... the first 
major magazine to carry Snow advertising. Fea- 
tured in the ad was a coupon offering a full-color 
reproduction of a New England landscape painting. 
Cost to readers: $1.00 plus 2 Snow labels. 

Snow’s advertising objectives: (1) to introduce 
a new product, Clams a la King; (2) to expand 
distribution for an established product, Clam Chow- 
der; (3) to spur sales of both products. 

All of Snow’s advertising goals were met—with 
resounding success. According to S. W. Eldridge, 


Vice President of Snow: “LOOK’s excellent four- 
color printing helped pull tens of thousands of re- 
quests.”’ LOOK reproduction was so outstanding that 
the ad was used in 5,000 counter cards displayed 
by grocery outlets. Hundreds of grocers gave spe- 
cial display space to Snow’s products. 

Mr. Eldridge says, ‘““The exceptional merchandis- 
ing cooperation of LOOK was an important contri- 
bution to the healthy sales increase we are enjoying 
for all Snow’s products.” 

LooK last year (1960 vs. 1959) recorded the 
greatest advertising revenue gain among all maga- 
zines. In the first half of 1961 Look advertising 
revenue reached another new high. One reason for 
tee this unmatched 
growth is LOOK’s 
outstanding rec- 
ord in producing 
sales results. For 
LOOK 
sales. 


means 


NN The 
q Chicago Tribune 
\) 
H reaches 


Slit kia - 


of people 


If you're selling watches, you consider 
only two kinds of people in a market. 
Those who buy. And those who don’t, 
can’t or won’t. 

Reaching more of the right kind—buyers 
—is easy in Chicago. Most of them read 
the Tribune. 

In city and suburban households, 73% 
of all watch buyers read the Sunday Trib- 
une; 56% read the Daily Tribune. 

Now maybe you sell washers, wieners 
or women’s shoes instead of watches. It 
. makes little difference. The Tribune will 
\ still deliver a larger audience of actual 
buyers than any other Chicago newspaper. 

You'll sell more to your kind of people 

the people who buy—when you use the 
Tribune in Chicago. 


More Readers... 
More Buyers...More Results 


THE TRIBUNE GETS 
"EM IN CHICAGO! 


—_— 


Your kind of people are the 
kind who buy—and our new 
MARKET POWER study tells 
~ who they are, what they buy 
<n. and how to sell them more. Call 
a Tribune representative for 
the tull story. 


